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Your  Garden  Tools 

Will   Give    You   LASTING   SATISFACTION    if 
Purchased    at    the    Quality    House -^  DAN KS' 


Tools  Which  Make 
Gardening   a   Pleasure 

Lawn  Mowers 

Self-Sharpening  "  Pennsylvania."  West- 
field."  10  in..  22/6;  16  in..  27/6.  "Delta," 
16  in.,  42/6.  Others,  up  to  95/-.  Large  As- 
sortment. Grenuine  "  Philadelphia,"  Style 
K,  14  in.,  60/-;  16  in.,  65/-;  others,  up  to 
110/-.  Lots  to  choose  from.  Famous 
Dewey.  10  in.,  30/-;   12  in.,  32/6;  14  in.,  35/-. 

Good  Strong  Tools 

Immense  variety  to  ohoose  from.  Prices 
average: — Hoesi.  1/6;  Rakes,  2/-;  Forks, 
2/6;  Spades.  2/6;  Norcross  Hoes — to  save 
your  finger  tips— from  1/6.  Ch?aper  tools 
than   these  in   smaller  sizes. 

Sprinklers  in  Variety 

"Globe."  2/6;  Perfection.  1/6;  Butterfly. 
1/6;  Rose  Jets,  1/-;  Rose  Sprays,  from  1/6; 
Hoseless  S,^^  ayers,  4/6;  Combination  Sprays. 
4/-,  iV  'oig  stock  of  Fittings  and  Acces- 
sories. NOTE. — All  the  threads  of  a  siz? 
on  our  fittings  are  inte:'changea>^]e. 
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You   Get   Service 

from 

High  Columbia  Hose 

We  have  every  confidence  in  recommend- 
ing this  India  Rubber  Hose  to  our  clients. 
THE  INSIDE  LINING,  which  is  of  rubber, 
is  s?amless,  tough,  and  elastic.  THE 
INSERTION,  which  forms  five  plies  be- 
tween  the  rubber,  is  closely  woven,  strong, 
and  of  superior  quality.  THE  OUTER 
COVERING  possesses  exceptional  wearing 
qualities. 

"HIGH  COLUMBIA"  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies,  a  high-pr?ssure  hosa.  and  high-grade 
material  is  used  in  its  manufacture.  It  is 
specially  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
for  us,  and  we  are  glad  if  possible  cus- 
tomers subject  any  sample  to  a  rigorous 
test.  In  I  in.,  9id.;  I  in.,  lid.;  1  in.,  1/5 
per  ft. 
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Cyclone  Ornamental  Gate 


Cyclone  Ornamental  Fence 


eione 

FENCES  &  GATES 


25  years  spent  in  making 
good,  reliable  Gates  and 
Fences  have  taught  us 
much. 

Cyclone  Gates  and  Fences 
were  good  to  begin  with. 
Every  year  has  seen  im- 
provements made,  and 
they  are  now  better  than 
ever. 

For  the  Farm,  for  Sub- 
urban Residences,  for  Re- 
serves and  Parks,  Cyclone 
Gates  and  Fences  are  now 
further  ahead  in  utility, 
beauty  and  variety,  than 
they  ever  were. 


Cyclone  Spring  Coll  Fence 


GET  OUR  CATALOGUE 


CYCLONE    PTY.    LTD. 

459  SWANSTON  STREET,  MELBOURNI 


W.&W.,408. 


Please 

Name 

Add  re 

8. a.] 
South 

Cycle 

send 

ss 

)ne 

nie 

COUPON     

{Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day) 

Proprietary  Ltd.,  459  Swanston  Street, 

a    popy  of   thf  ryrloue    Book    No.    26.    pos1 

Melbourne. 

t  free 

Austi 

'ali£ 

1 

iQ    readers    address    to 

123-1 2o  Way  mouth 

Street, 

Adeh 

lide. 
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The  NEW  EDISON 

— a  Triumph  of  Genius 

Mr.  Edison,  the  father  of  the  art  of  recording  and 
reproducing  music,  chafed  at  the  limitations  and  faults 
of  existing  kinds  of  sound-reproducing  instruments.  **  If 
music  is  worth  anything — and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
worth  much,"  he  said,  **it  is  worth  recording  and 
reproducing  perfectly." 

The  NEW  EDISON  is  the  attainment  ot  his  ideal— the  great 
inventor's  dream  come  true. 

It  re-creates  the  human  voice  and  all  forms  of  music,  so  that 
the  most  highly-trained  ear  is  deceived,  for  the  tones  are  in- 
distinguishable from  those  of  the  living  artist. 

"  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  there  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  Tone  Test?  It  is  really  weird  the  way  Edison 
repeats  every  little  trick  of  intonation  I  have.  It  gives  me  a 
queer  feeling  every  time  I  hear  it,"  remarked  Elizabeth 
Spencer,  who  is  world-famous  as  an  Edison  artist,  and  w^ho 
has  undergone  many  Tone  Tests,  proving,  in  conjunction  with 
others,  that  The  NEW  EDISON  does  RE-CREATE  sound. 

Write  at  once — to-day — for  Illustpated,  Descriptive  Catalog  o*^ 
this  wonderful  instrument. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  LTD.,  364-372  Kent  Street,  Sydney. 

HBIt^HB^BlHHHI^HBHHIHIHHEI^HII^HHIII^B^HHH^HI^HillHIHi^^^^^i 
Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"A  System  of  Life" 


The  second  letter  in  the  panel  alongside  de- 
cided the  theme  for  this  announcement,  and  we 
publish  extracts  from  two  other  letters.  Of  the 
three  letters,  one  is  froni  Queensland,  one  from 
New  Zealand,  and  one  from  St.  Kilda,  Victoria, 
and  they  are  all  of  recent  date. 

In  the  selection  of  these  extracts  we  were 
gnided   by   the  following  considerations:  — 

(1)  The  three  signatories  reside  in  dis- 
tricts very  wide  apart,  and  yet  they 
all  speak  highly  of  the  Pelman 
Course  of  Training. 

(2)  Not  one  of  them  is  .persona-! ly  known 
to  us,  and  yet  we  have  had  with  each 
of  them  a  very  happy  correspond»3nce, 
extending  over  some  months. 

(3)  You  can  easily  communicate  with 
them,  or  with  anyone  of  tho  writers 
whose  letters,  names  and  addresses 
are  given  in  our  prospectus. 

(4)  The  letters  are  not  written  in  Eng- 
land, or  America,  but  in  Australia  or 
New  Zealand,  by  your  neighbours, 
with  whom  we  have  dealt  with  our- 
selvefl;  men  and  women  who  havx>  re- 
ceived the  instruction  and  help,  which 
we,  here  in  Australia,  extrond  to  you. 

(5)  H.R.H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  gone 
through  the  Pe..mau  Course;  the  hire 
Lord  Kitchener,  the  late  Lord  Roberts. 
Asquith,  Lloyd  George,  and  many 
other  promini3nt  men  have  recom- 
mended it,  but  the  writers  of  these 
letters  are  in  like  condition  to  you, 
the  reader  of  this,  and  they  have 
benefited. 

(6)  The  letters  are  representative  of  thou- 
sands of  otb3r  expressions  of  opinion 
we  have  received. 

(7)  The  writers  have  given  us  permission 
to  publish  the  letters,  othofwise  they 
would   not   be   printed   here. 

(8)  If  you  take  the  Course  now,  you  will 
write  us  similar  letters  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  months. 


THREE  OPINIONS 

Of  the  Pelman  System. 

"Queensland,  April  15th,  1916. 
"  I  am  g^ad  I  studied  the  Pel- 
man  Course.     It  has  greatly  im- 
proved     my     memory.       It     has 
helped  me  to  keep  my  ears  and 
eyes  open,  to  think,  and  reason, 
and     (ifpecialhf     to     conantrate 
upon  the  work  I'm  doing." 
The  writer  concludes  with  an  expres- 
sion of  thanks  for  the  help  given  by  the 
Instritctors   of  the  Pelman  School. 

"  Neto  Zealand,  Sept.  S,  1915. 
"  I  am  going  through  the   les- 
sons again.      They  have  already 
guided    and    help  d    me    in    my 
great  fight  for   efficiency.     Tour 
Course  has  given  me  a  '  system ' 
of   life,   and   I  am  satisfied." 
This    writer    also    concludes    with    an 
expi-ession  of  thanks  for  the  individua-1 
instruction  and  help  given  to  him. 

Anothi:!'r  student  living  in  St.  Kilda, 
Vic,  wrote  us  in  December  last.  After 
mentioning  his  early  struggles  he 
says: — 

"  7  can  truthfully  sau  that  it 
is  through  th-  training  I  re- 
ceived through  the  Pelman 
School  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
the  profession  I  have  entered." 
The  namos  and  addresses  of  the 
writers  may  be  had  on  application  to — 

THE  PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIND  AND 
MEMORY   TRAINING. 

23   Gloucester    House,    396   Flinders 
Lane,  Melbourne. 


We  want  to  send  you  our  book,  "  MIND  AND  MEMORY  TRAINING,"  and  this  announcement 
is  written  with  that  object.  We  hopa  that  we  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Pelman  System  is  a 
praxjtical  one,  that  it  is  taught  satisfactorily  by  post,  no  matter  where  you  reside,  and  that  the 
recent  improvements  eml>odied  therein  are  apprecico-ted  at  this  present  time  by  your  neighbours  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Write  to  the  Secretary,  the  Pelman  Schooil  of  Mind  and  Memory,  23 
Gloucester   House,    Market    Street,    Melbourne. 

PELMAN    SYSTEM   OF   MIND 
AND   MEMORY   TRAINING 


Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  System  is 
taught  by  post  in  12  inter- 
esting lessons.  It  takes  from 
8  to  10  weeks  to  complete  the 
course.  Benefits  begin  with 
the  first  lesson,  and  the  in- 
terest and  attention  are 
maintained  throughout. 

Write   now  to   the  Secretary, 
'Pelman    School,     23    Glouces- 
ter House,  396  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne. 


Cut  This  Out  and  Post  To-day. 

To  the  Secretary. 

-     PELMAN    SCHOOL    OF    MIND    AND    MEMORY. 
23  Gloucester  House,  396  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


Please 
Training." 


send     your    free     book,    "  Mind     and     Memory 


Name . 


Address. 
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CORO  Tyres 


Reduce  Your  Punctures  ! 


The  Palmer  Cord  being-  practically  inextensible,  it  is 
found  that  even  when  punctures  occur  in  Cord  Tyres  the 
hole  does  not  become  distended,  as  occurs  when  'canvas  is 
employed  for  making-  the  tyre.  The  threads  in  canvas  being 
bent  and  wavy,  and  at  uneven  tensions,  they  are  liable  to 
straie^hten  or  elongate  when  'subjected  to  strain.  Any  such 
elong-ation  upon  inflation  of  the  tyre  stretches  the  rubber 
of  the  thread,  and  thus  makes  it  more  liable  to  puncture 
and  cut. 


PALMER 

Cord  Tyres 


It  will  have  been  noticed  that  all  canvas  tyres  increase 
in  size  after  they  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  elong-ation  of  the  threads  of  the  canvas  re- 
ferred to  above ;  a  PALMER  TYRE  never  alters  in  size 
because  there  is  no  stretch  in  the  cord. 

Further,  when  rubber  is  under  tension,  cuts  or  punctures 
become  distended  or  "  open  out,"  allowing  more  moisture 
to  enter  the  breac:h.  With  the  Cord  Tyre,  the  cord  beingr 
vulcanised  into  the  tyre  under  great  tension  there  is  no 
tendency  for  cuts  or  gashes  in  the  thread  to  open  out. 

SEE  THE  TYRE   OR  SEND   FOR  FULL   PARTICULARS. 


21-23   ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite  Craig's), 


279  George  St.,  Sydney. 
131  William  St.,  Perth. 


Gilbert  Buildings,  Adelaide. 
Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.,  Launceston. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead'a  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Corporal  Thomas 
Percy  Swinburne 


19  Fawkner  Street 
South  Yarra 


WRITING  to  the  Principal  of  Briidshavv's  Business  College,  Corporal 
Swinburne's  father  says :— "  B^nclosed  is  a  portrait  of  Percy  in 
his  uniform,  which  I  know  you  would  like  to  have.  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  the  kindly  interest  you  and  your  staff  took  in  him 
and  his  welfare.  When  you  first  suggested  that  he  should  learn  your 
Special  Shorthand,  we  expeoted  that  it  would  take  him  at  least  a 
year,  as  he  could  only  attend  th«  evening  classes.  Wo  were  simply 
astounded  to  learn  that  he  could  write  and  freely  translate  his  notes 
when  he  had  received  only  15  hours'  tuition.  He  did  practically  no 
home  study,  as  he  was  too  busy.  Tlie  progress  he  made  in  the  other 
two  subjects  he  took  up  with  you — Mechanical  Drawing  and  Bookkeeping 
— was  equally  satisfactory." 

There  ar?  at  present  in  the  College  several  students  who  have  enrolled 
this  year,  who  can  be  distinctly  located  as  the  outcome  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  influence,  the  business  recommended  by  him  totalling  over 
£150  in  fees. 

Many  concrete  extuuples  can  be  given  showinj;  how  rapidly  earning 
power  is  increased  by  taking  Bradshaw's  Shorthand  Course. 

Bradshaw^s  Shorthand  Course 

Complete   in   5   Easy   Lessons 

JO'ST  what  Shorthand  ought  .to  be — a  short,  simple  system.     You  have 
only  to  learn  26  simple  strokes,  26  brief  word-signs,   6  prefix   abbre- 
viations, and  ONE  ruLe  of  contraction.     THAT  IS  ALL. 
Then  you  will  have  a  system  of  Shorthand  with  which  can  be  written 
ANYTHING    and    EVERYTHING    in    the    language,    from    the    simplest 
business    letter    to    the    most    difficult    soientific    terms.     The    IX)NGEST 
words  in  the  language  can  be  written  faster  than  they  can  be  spoken- 

LEARN   BY  POST   IN  YOUR   OWN   HOME 

The  First  Lesson  will  be  sent  FREE  to  anyone  mentioning  "  Stead's 
Review,"  and  enclosing  three  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage.  Ask,  al90, 
for  Pamphlet  "  P29,"  when  writing.    You'll  find  it  interesting. 


BRBD5HM5 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 
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3  Hour 


a  Day 

and 


Health 


That  Is  what  the  editor  of  The  New  York  Financial  Bulletin  got  from  ONK  of 
the  lesaons  of  this  course.  He  cut  down  his  working  day  three  hours,  and  used  the 
tisi*  to  »et  back  his  long--lost  health.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  says:  "Could  the 
eourse  be  studied  for  one  year  in  the  High  Schools  of  this  country,  within  twenty 
years  the  nation  would  make  a  progress  equal  to  a  century  of  inefficient  progreea 
found  on  erery  side  to-day."    What  he  found — you,  too,  can  find  through  the 

Course  in  Personal  Efficiency 

ky   Harrington    Emerson,    conducted   by   the   Institute  of   Efficiency. 


to  briac  to  jovL  the  power  to  make  the  most  of 
jour  abilities,  to  do  leti  work  and  get  more 
for  it.  Maybe  yon  hare  all  the  health  you 
waat.  There  if  ■omethinK  else  you  want. 
Choiich,  and  that  yoa  have  not  got — and  Efii- 
dency  will  show  you  the  shortest,  quickest, 
easiest   way   to   that   thing. 

to    it    tiriil    yeu    waiitT       Efficiency    taught    the 
UJB.    Navy    to    shoot    i*oo    times    as    well   to-day 

Send  Coopon  Now. 


V      N        iUak  yoi 
^W       ^w       honour 


Most     men     are     only    35    per    cent,    efficient. 

Wbat    yoar    percentage    of    efficiency    is,    you 

liare      ae      way      of      knowing.        If       you 

yon  are   getting   all  the   money,  fun, 

bononr     oat     of     life     that     you     want, 

're    Efficient.      Otherwise    send    the 

'V        X        coupon   right    now.      It    is    impossible 

\X.        X        to    tell   in   this    space    about    some- 
thing    so     big     and     so     new     as 
Efficiency  —  something     bigger 
"V        V       than    system,    or    accounting, 
INSTITUTI      V  On       o'     scientific     management. 
OP  ^\.  O  \      We  must  show  you  what  it  is. 

■FFIOilNOY.      V^>.        c     J  .V 

^j^      X  ^  V       Send  the  coupon  with- 
Mm4     Me     partico-       X     qX        out    money    or    obli- 


\\.       are  your  pounds. 
V      SEND  NOW. 


as  at  Santiago.  Is  It  Money?  Efficieacy 
brought  a  great  Western  railroad  a  million  and 
a  half  in  one  year.  Is  It  Economy?  G.  Doug- 
las Jones  of  California  saved  £525  on  one  job 
after  he  had  his  third  lesson  of  this  course. 
Is  It  Education?  J.  B.  Burbank  of  Louisville. 
Ky.,-  got  his  first  big  step  that  way  from  tk« 
first    lesson    of    this    course. 


It  Would  Cost  You  £10,000. 

For  the  knowledge,  the  experience  that  en- 
abled him  to  write  this  course,  corporatioas 
have  paid  Harrington  Emerson  as  much  as 
j^io.ooo.  Harrington  Emerson  has  taught  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  to-day  are  highly  paid 
Efficiency  Experts ;  he  has  thought  Efficiency 
for  forty  years ;  he  has  taught  it  for  thirty 
years ;  he  has  worked  to  make  this  course  for 
the  individual  man  or  woman  for  twenty  yeaiMi. 
Now  it  fits  you.  Now  you  can  have  the  value 
of  forty  years  of  experience  for  a  few  shillings 
a  lesson  and  15  minutes  a  day.  Now  he  it 
ready  to  show  how  you  can  save  an  hour,  two 
hours,  a  pound,  a  hundred  pounds,  out  of  each 
day.  And  how  you  can  make  that  day  a  better 
day    at    the    same    time. 


INSTITUTE   OF  EFFICIENCY 

Australasian    Branch  •. 
100  FLINDERS  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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Make  Kodak  pictures 
of  all  that  pleases  you 


Kodak  pictures  enable  you  to  hold 
fast  to  the  memory  of  your  holidays 
and  outings,  and  to  cheer  up  your 
soldier  friend  with  typical  scenes 
from  home. 

The  No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Junior  is  a  fine 
little  camera — reliable,  efficient  and  simple — and  is 
extremely  popular  for  general  amateur  work.  Takes 
pictures  2^  x  31  inches.     Price,  45s. 

Ask  for   YOUR    copy  of    well-illustrated, 
interesting  booklet,  "  Picture-Making  with 
a  Kodak." 
Of  all  Kodak  dealers,  and 


KODAK  (Australasia)  LTD. 

Incorporating  Baker  &  Ronce  Propy.  Ltd. 


"  The  Block,"  284  CoUins  St.,  Melbourne.  379  George 
St..  Sydney.  .\n<l  at  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Hobart, 
Toowoomba,  Townsville,  Rockhampton,  Broken  Hill ; 
Wellington  (N.Z.),  Auckland  (N.Z.),  Dunedin  (N.Z.). 


%' 


Sold  by 
STATIONERS 

and 
JEWELLERS. 


THE    BIG    GUN 
OF    THE    WRITING    WORLD. 

&WAM 

Constructed  in  our  London  factory  on   scientific  lines,  and  from 

the  finest  materials.      It    is    simple    and    sure,   never  misses  fire, 

and  vanquishes  all    imitators.     Many  officers    and    men  in  both 

services  have  equipped  themselves  with  "Swans." 

Gioe    "SW^m"   as  Presents. 
EVERY     PEN     A     PLEASURE! 

CATALOGUE    FREE. 
MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd.,   79  and  80  High  Holbom,  London,  W.C. 
Australian  Branch  (Wholesale)  :  J.  A.  BURKE,   255a  George  St.,  Sydney. 
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WRIGHT'S 

RHEUMATIC 

REMEDY 


(For  Internal  Use) 


I  DON'T 
WANT 
THEM 

Two  or  three  bottles  will  probably  cure 
you,  but  if  your  case  is  very  severe,  buy 
six  bottles  straightout,  and  any  chemist 
or  storekeeper  in  Australia  will  give  you 
our  signed  guarantee  to  return  your 
money  if  we  fail  to  cure. 

Price.  56  per  bottle,  or  33/-  for  6 
bottle  course  and  guarantee.  The  repu 
tation  of  our  agents  is  a  guarantee  o* 
tfood  fiiith, 

WHOLESALE    AGENTS: 
N.S.W.  — S.      Hoffnung     and     Co.      Ltd.. 
Elliott  Bros.    Ltd.     S.    Aus.  — D.    and    1 
Fowler    Ltd.       W.      Aus.  — D.      and     J 
Fowler    Ltd.      Old.  — S.     llofTnung    and 
Co.     Ltd.,    Taylor    and    Collrdge     Ltd 
Tasmania  —  L.  Fairthorne  and  Son,  Hat 
ton    and    Laws.    M.    T.    Gould    and    Co 
\  irtoria— Felton's,   Roclie's,   Duerdin's, 
and  all  merchants. 

li  not  obtainable  in  yonr  district,  remit  direct  to — 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 
435  Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 

Box   320   C..P  O.,    Melbourne. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 
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ALL  YOUNG  MEN  and  others  in- 
eligrible    for    service    owe    it    as 
an     absolute     duty     to     make 
themselves  thoroughly   efficient. 

Each  of  us,  individually,  is  called  on  to  do  more  work  than  e\er 
before,  and  we  can  only  accomplish  this  by  increasing  our  efficiency 
to  the  maximum. 

Office  men  who  have  not  and  are  not  studying  Book-keeping  and 
Accountancy  cannot  possibly  give  as  efficient  service  as  those  who  do 
qualify. 

That  is  the  position   clearly  defined. 

It  admits  of  no  contradiction  whatsoever. 

For  twenty  years  we  have  trained  commercial  men,  and  our  services 
are  in  greater  demand  to-day  than  ever  before. 

We  urge  YOU  and  YOU  and  YOU — all  of  you  who  arc  concerned — 
to  consider  how  the  question  affects  you  in  particular. 

Take  our  advice  and  determine  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  you 
can — you  cannot  possibly  know  too  much. 

Take  the  first  step  by  writing  for  full  particulars  of  our  successful 
methods  of  teaching.  ^       .  ,, ^ 

*'  Guide  to  Accountancy,"  free  on  apj^lication. 
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YOU  SHOULD  READ  THIS  BOOK. 


^^Australasian  Co/^respondence  Schools  L^^ 

Collins    House,    Collins    Street,    Melbourne. 

N.Z.  Readers  write  to  Union  Buildings,  Auckland. 
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February  10,  1917. 
TO  Sink  Without  Warning. 

On  January  31st,  P resilient  Wilson  re- 
ceived a  Note  from  Germany  announcing 
her  intention  to  no  longer  regard  the  re- 
strictions on  submarine  warfare,  which,  in 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  she  had 
hitherto  observed.  Within  certain  barred 
20nes — which  entirely  surround  the  British 
Isles  and  include  the  Mediterranean — ^Ger- 
many  informed  the  President  that  her  sub- 
marines had  orders  to  sink  all  vessels  with- 
out warning,  and  the  Note  went  on  to  urge 
him  to  warn  all  American  ships  from  enter- 
ing the  barred  zones,  and  to  warn  citizens 
•of  the  United  States  from  confiding  goods 
to  ships  plying  to  ports  in  the  barred  zones. 
In  other  words,  to  suggest  to  Americans 
that  they  should  not  ship  any  goods  what- 
ever to  the  Allies,  for  the  barred  zones  in- 
clude all  the  waters  about  the  ErhUnte 
countries.  In  order  that  regular  American 
passenger  ships  could  continue  to  ply  to 
England,  a  narrow  safety  zone  would  be 
reserved,  for  them  alone,  to  Falmouth, 
providing  they  carried  signs  making  them 
easily  distinguishable,  ran  on  certain  days 
only,  and  if  the  Go\ernment  at  Washing- 
ton declared  that  they  did  not  carry  con- 
traband. 


America  Takes  Action. 

The  Note  foreshadowed  a  resumption  of 
unrestricted  underwater  warfare  which  had 
been  checked  before  in  deference  to  Ameri- 
can protests.  As  these  protests  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  threat  to  break  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Germany  if  she 
failed  to  carry  on  her  submarine  campaign 
in  accordance  with  international  law,  as 
interpreted  by  President  Wilson,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
sinking  without  warning  could  only  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  enforcement  of  the  threat  of 
the  American  Government.  Count  von 
Bernstorff  was  handed  his  passports  on 
February  3rd,  and,  on  the  same  day,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Gerard,  American  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  was  recalled,  and  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  was  a  fa't  accompli. 
In  a  memorable  address  to  Congress  Presi- 
dent Wilson  declared,  "  We  do  not  desire 
any  hostile  conflict  with  Germany.  We  are 
the  sincere  friends  of  the  German  people, 
and  earnestly  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with 
their  Government.  We  shall  not  believe 
that  they  are  hostile  to  us  unless  and  until 
we  are  obliged  to  do  so.  We  purpose 
nothing  more  than  the  reasonable  defence 
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of  the  undoubted  rights  of  our  people.     .    . 

I    We  seek  merely  to  vindicate  our  right   to 

j    liberty    and    justice    and    unmolested    life. 

1    These    are    the   basis   of    peace — not    war. 

i  <k)d  grant  that  we  may  not  be  challenged 
to  defend  them  by  acts  of  wilful  injustice 
-on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many." Such  acts  he  elsewhere  defined 
■to  be  the  '*  destruction  of  American  ships 
or  lives  in  contravention  of  the  just  and 
reasonable  understandings  of  international 
law  and  the  obvious  dictates  of  humanity." 
Should  such  acts  be  committed  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  to  say,  ''  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  coming  again  before  Con- 
gress to  ask  that  authority  be  given  us  for 
any  means  that  may  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  seamen  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  peaceful  and  legitimate 
errands  on  the  high  seas." 

18  It  War? 

The  President's  declaration  is  generally 
assumed  to  mean  that  war  must  come  if  a 
German  submarine,  without  giving  any 
warning,  sinks  an  American  ship.  That 
interpretation  of  his  utterance  has  been 
taken  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Entente  countries,  and  may  be  what  he 
and  his  Ministers,  intend  to  convey.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  worth  noting  that  "  any 
means  .  .  .  for  the  protection  of  our 
seamen  "  does  not  necessarily  involve  a 
declaration  of  war.  If  it  does  mean  that 
then  we  may  anticipate  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  within  a  very 
few  days,  as  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
all  American  ships  can  escape  the  indis- 
<€riminate  sinking  now  going  on,  or,  that 
American  citizens  on  vessels  of  other 
nations  can  all  get  away  safely  when  these 
are  sunk.  German  statesmen  must  have 
fceen  fully  aware  that  the  adoption  of  this 
-frightfulness  policy,  the  sinking  of  ships 
svithout  any  warning,  would  inevitably  lead 
to  a  diplomatic  break  with  the  United 
States-  They  must  have  known  also  that, 
^although  the  severance  of  official  relations 
does  not  necessarily  mean  war,  it  is  a  most 
Tiotable  step  on  the  road  thereto.  Knowing 
this  full  well,  yet  the  Germans  decided 
to  embark  on  the  new  campaign  of  under 
^water  frightfulness.     Why? 

uk  Counsel  of  Despair. 

If  that  question  could  be  truthfulh 
.answered  we  could  in  all  probability  give 
A  very  good  guess  as  to  when,  and  how 
the  war  would  end,  but,  unfortunately^ 
the  information  we  possess  about  the  actuai 
condition    of    Germany    is    too    meagre    to 


make    possible    an    accurate    answer.      We 
have  been  told  a  great  deal  about  the  lack 
of     food     in     Germany.        Correspondents 
assert  that  half  of  the  battalions  the  enemy 
are  now  putting  in  the  field  consist  of  bovs 
of   17.      The  terrible  winter  is  said  to  be 
imposing    tragic    suffering   on   ill-nourished 
millions  who,  owing  to  the  lack  of  wool, 
cotton,     and,     in     fact,     all    cloth-making 
material,  are  not  warmly  clad,  and  cannot 
in  many  cases  get  any  coal.      There  is,   so 
we  are  assured  by  neutral  observers,  a  very 
general  and  insistent  demand  for  peace  in 
the  Central  Empires.     The  Bulgarians  will 
do  no  more,  the  Turks  are  grumbling.    All 
these  things,  taken  together,  have  probably 
forced  the  majority  of  people  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Germans  are  on  their  last 
legs ;  further,  that  first  the  peace  proposals 
and   now   the  submarine  campaign   are   in- 
dications of   this    which    no  one   can   mis- 
read.    They  hold  that  the  adopting  of  the 
sinking-without-warning    policy    is    a    veri- 
table counsel  of  despair,    the  last  throw  of 
a  gambler,  who,  already  beggared,  attempts 
by  some  reckless  bid  to  stave  off  final  ruin. 
That  is  the  popular,   and,   in  view  of  the 
facts  so  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  know 
them,  by  no  means  illogical  attitude  gener- 
ally taken  up  towards  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  enemy  frightfulness.     Let  us  hope 
that  it  may  be  the  right  one  as  well  ! 

"Wolf!  Wolf  I" 

It  is  well,  however,  to  consider  other 
possibilities.  We  have  to  remember  tha. 
the  reports  of  enemy  exhaustion  were 
pretty  much  the  same  a  year  ago  as  they 
are  to-day.  We  were  told  of  boys  of  17 
fighting  in  the  trenches — they  may  have 
been,  of  course,  but  we  must  admit  that 
these  German  schoolboys  have  done  a  man's 
job  against  the  finest  soldiery  of  France 
and  Britain,  and  if  they  did  it  in  19 16 
they  may  be  expected  to  do  it  in  191 7. 
We  were  told  a  year  ago  of  starving  crowds 
in  Germany,  in  Austria ;  but  the  starving 
people  held  out  during  191 6,  and,  even 
if  conditions  are  worse  now,  hungering 
mobs  are  not  likely  yet  awhile  to  compel 
the  enemy  Governments  to  give  in  and 
accept  Allied  terms.  Whilst  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  people  are  not  as  well  clad 
as  usual,  they  certainly  have  plenty  of 
coal ;  any  shortage  there  may  be  can  be 
only  temporary.  As  for  discontented 
Turks — they  have  been  grumbling,  accord- 
ing to  the  correspondents,  since  the  war 
began  !  The  Bulgarians  too,  have — in  the 
cables — been  declaring  their  intention  of 
confining  their  efforts  to  their  own  frontiers 
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ever  since  they  entered  the  struggle.  As 
for  Austrian  annovance  with  Germany  that 
has  been  the  favourite  topic  of  our  experts 
for  many  a  long  day.  Wolf  !  Wolf  !  has 
been  cried  many  a  time  and  oft.  and  thus 
far,  on  the  whole,  without  proper  justifi- 
cation. It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that 
the  wolf  is  not  at  the  door  of  the  enemy 
peoples  to-day,  but  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  so  often  assured  of  his  presence  there 
before,  when  he  was  not  on  the  doorstep, 
causes  us  to  receive  all  statements  concern- 
ing exhnustion  of  enemy  man-power,  starv- 
ing peoples,  dissatisfied  nations  with  far 
more  reserve  than  formerly.  If  those  are 
right  who  maintain  that  Germany's  latest 
move  is  dictated  by  desperation,  then,  when 
the  submarines  are  conquered,  the  war  wil) 
end.  If,  however,  the  ruthless  use  of  the 
submarine  is  not  a  counsel  of  despair,  what 
then?  It  can  only  be  dictated  by  a  con- 
viction that  its  use  will  advantage  Ger- 
many more  than  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  lists  can  damage  her. 
That  is  to  say,  if  we  once  abandon  the 
last-throw-of-a-despairing-nation  idea  we 
are  forced  to  the  assumption  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  sinking- without-warning  policy 
is  a  coldly  calculated  move,  a  weapon 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
directing  enemy  affairs,  will  force  a  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  or,  at  any  rate,  griev- 
ously wound  the  Allies. 

To  Starve  England. 

What,  then,  do  the  enemy  hope  from  this 
underwater  campaign  which  can  more  than 
counterbalance  American  armies  and  fleets? 
The  answer  can  be  found  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hughes.  Speaking  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Press  luncheon  he  said  :  "  The  loss  of  loo 
Australian  wheat  ships  might  involve  the 
starvation  of  England."  As  the  Prime 
Minister  has  so  publicly  drawn  attention  to 
the  danger,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  elabo- 
rating the  point  somewhat.  The  chief  rea- 
son for  the  bitterness  of  the  German  nation 
towards  England  is  thus  set  forth  in  their 
Government's  Note  to  President  Wilson. 
"  The  English  Government  persists  in  a 
war  of  starvation  which  does  not  touch  our 
military  strength,  but  forces  women  and 
children,  the  sick  and  the  aged  to  suffer 
awful  privations,  which  are  endangering 
fhe  national  vitality."  The  Germans  see  in 
England  their  most  formidable  foe.  If 
they  can  cripple  her  they  win  the  war.  That 
at  least  appears  to  be  their  argument.  Eng- 
land has  tried  to  starve  Germany,  and  has 
partially  succeeded.  Germany  wiljl  now 
try  to  starve  England.      For    a   long   time 


England  could  only  strike  at  Germany 
through  the  stomachs  of  her  people;  now 
we  have  fashioned  a  mighty  army,  and  can 
strike  at  her  with  shell  and  bavonet.  Ger- 
many has  hitherto  been  unable  to  strike 
directly  at  Englland  at  all,  but  she  has  been 
steadily  fashioning  a  weapon  wherewith  to 
fight  us.  We  intend  to  use  the  new  weapon 
we  have  made  this  spring.  Germany  in- 
tends to  use  hers  before  we  can  lift  ours  to 
strike  in  grim  earnest.  We,  however,  with 
our  high  explosive  shells,  our  gases  and 
our  flame  projectors,  fight  according  to  the 
rules  of  international  law.  She,  with  the 
submarines,  whose  safety  is  endangered 
directly  they  come  to  the  surface,  breaks  in- 
ternational law  by  sinking  without  warning 
ships  which  attempt  to  approach  any  Allied 
port. 

A  Mere  Fig-leaf. 

The  Germans  have,  however,  never  hesi- 
tated to  break  such  Haws  when  military 
advantage  was  to  be  gained  thereby.  Their 
brutalities  have  not  been  wanton  ;  they  have 
been  committed  with  some  definite  object  in 
view,  which  would  benefit  them  in  a  mili- 
tary sense.  Their  f rightfulness  has  not  in- 
frequently recoiled  on  their  own  heads,  but 
whilst  they  have  often  miscalculated  results, 
the  object,  whether  in  the  Belgian  atrocities, 
the  killing  of  Captain  Fyatt  or  similar  hor- 
rors, was  always  the  winning  of  some  defi- 
nite advantage  in  the  struggle.  Confronted 
then  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  bright 
the  only  weapon  they  could  use  against 
Great  Britain,  i-hey  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 
If  their  submarines  came  to  the  surface  and 
summoned  ships  to  heave  to,  they  ran  great 
risk  of  being  sunk  by  the  stems  of  the  ships 
they  were  attacking  or  by  the  guns  they 
carried.  Therefore,  said  the  Germans,  we 
will  sink  without  warning  in  future;  we 
will  not  risk  the  destruction  of  our  under- 
water craft,  the  only  weapon  we  can  use. 
In"  order  to  try  and  put  themselves  within 
the  pale  of  international  law,  they  declare 
a  blockade  against  the  Allies,  but  such 
blockade,  not  being  effectual,  cannot  be  re- 
cognised, and  the  declaration  is  disclosed  as 
a  mere  fig-leaf  to  hide  the  nakedness  of 
their    ruthless   intentions. 

Air  Now  Depends  on  the  •Navy. 

The  Germans  apparently  consider  that, 
by  using  their  submarines  untrammelled 
by  all  consideration  of  international  law. 
they  can  starve  Great  Britain.  Whether 
they  can  do  so  or  not  depends,  of  course, 
entirely  upon  the  success  of  the  anti-sub- 
marine  measures   taken   by    the   navy.      If 
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they  can  go  on  sinking  ships  with  impunity 
then  obviously  England  will  starve.     Mr/ 
hughes   considered    that   the    loss  of    loo 
[wheat  ships  would  bring  about  starvation, 
id    if    the    people    have    nothing    to    eat 
jlearly  the   war  cannot  go  on.      Probably 
[the  sinking  of  the  Australian  grain  carriers 
muld   not   alone   mean    absolutely    starva- 
ion,    but     if    the    enemy    could    destroy 
these  ships  they  could  destroy  others,  and, 
if   they    were    able    to    greatly    reduce    the 
lumber  of  ships   getting  to  England   dur- 
ing the  next  three  months,   the  spectre  of 
'amine  would  have  materialised  into  abso- 
jlute    starvation    in    the    United    Kingdom. 
[On  another  page  will  be  found  particulars 
>f  the  British  imports,  which  show  how  ab- 
►lutely   dependent   the   home    land    is    for 
Food   and  raw  material  on  countries  over- 
[seas.      Germany    imported    less    th:,n    one- 
[ sixth  of  the  food  her  people  needed    from 
iRussia    or  across  the  water.      Britain  im- 
[ports   over    four-sixths.      Germany    by    im- 
lense  efforts  and  careful  organisation  has 
[got   along    somehow    or   other    without    the 
[sixth   which   came   from   abroad.      No  one 
[suggests  for  a  moment  that  Great  Britain 
mid  live  without  the  four-sixths.     The  Ger- 
Iman    contention    then    is    perfectly    sound. 
The  navy  and  the  navy  alone  now  stands 
[between    the    home    folks    and    starvation. 
^Never   before   has    the   navy    failed    us — it 
Will  not  fail  us  now  !    Hitherto,   President 
[Wilson  has  prevented  the  spectre  of  famine 
[haunting  the  home  land,  but    by  their  latest 
[action  the  Germans  have  removed  that  pro- 
:tion. 


Wilson  Vindicated. 

Few  people,  here  at  any  rate,  have  been 
willing  to  admit  that  the  President's  pro- 
tests to  Germany  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  slackening  of  enemy  submarine 
activity.  The  very  idea  indeed  was 
laughed  to  scorn.  The  submarine  fright- 
fulness  ceased — so  we  were  assured — not 
because  of  Wilson's  much-derided  Notes, 
but  because  the  British  navy  had  scotched 
the  menace.  To  imagine  that  the  paper 
protests  of  the  American  President  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  was  absurd,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth  !  Recently,  however,  the  con- 
stantly lengthening  lists  of  ships  sunk  has 
caused  many  to  alter  their  opinions,  for 
most  of  these  vessels  were  warned,  thus 
meeting  the  President's  demand,  but  the 
navy  seemed  for  the  moment  unable  to  cope 
with  the  menace.  Then,  directly  the  enemy 
announced  their  intention  to  sink  indis- 
criminately it  was  everywhere  felt  that  the 
toll  of  ships  would  be  greatly  increased,  and 
therein  was  a  tacit  admission  that,  after  all, 
the  much-derided  Notes  of  the  President 
had  in  very  truth  saved  many  ships,  kept 
England  fully  supplied  with  foodstuffs  and 
war  material.  There  is  a  welcome  differ- 
ence already  discernible  in  the  tone 
adopted  in  the  press  and  in  private  conver- 
sation towards  the  American  people  and 
their  chief  magistrate.  That  is  not  due  to 
any  alteration  in  the  President's  policy,  for 
that  has  been  quite  consistent  since  the  Out- 
break of  the  war,  but  to  the  fact  that  this 
policy  has  caused  him  to  take  a  considerable 
step  in  the  direction  which  we  wish  him  to 
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go.  There  is  still,  though,  a  notable  de- 
mand being  made  by  irresponsible  people  in 
the  newspai:)ers  and  elsewhere  that  the  Pre- 
sident should  speedily  take  further  steps 
and  declare  war  against  Germany.  Those 
who  voice  this  desire  have  surely  not 
■seriously  considered  the  consequences.  They 
did  not  trouble  to  try  and  understand  the 
American  position  when  the  President,  in- 
stead of  plunging  into  the  war  to  please 
them,  merely  sent  Notes ;  they  do  not  now 
trouble  to  reflect  over  the  situation,  and 
find  out  what  it  would  probably  mean  to  the 
Allies  if  U.S.  became  a  belligerent. 

Does  America  Neutral  Benefit  Germany? 

Still  assuming  that  the  underwater  de- 
velopment is  not  due  to  desperation,  we 
must  conclude  that  German  leaders  did  not 
consider  a  rupture  with  America  to  bring  in 
its  train  consequences  anything  like  serious 
enough  to  deter  them  from  adopting  mea- 
sures by  which  they  hoped  to  bring'  Eng- 
land to  her  knees.  To  get  a  proper  grip 
of  the  position  we  must  first  ascertain  what 
advantages  a  neutral  America  gave  to  Ger- 
many— if  these  were  not  great  the  enemy 
could  afford  to  lose  them — and,  secondly, 
must  find  out  what  harm  the  United  States 
in  arms  could  inflict  on  Germany.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  struggle,  for  the  first  year 
of  the  war  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  notable  supplies  of  raw  material 
did  reach  the  Central  Powers  from  over- 
seas, and  much  of  this  came  from  the 
United  States.  But,  with  the  tightening  of 
the  British  blockade,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  draw  supplies  from 
abroad  and  the  value  of  America  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  raw  products  has  been  rapidly 
diminishing,  until  to-day  that  source  of 
supply  has  been  entirely  cut  off.  A  break 
therefore  with  the  Government  at  Washing- 
Ion  will  not  make  any  difference  one  way 
or  the  other,  so  far  as  the  victualling  of  the 
Teutons  is  concerned.  No  doubt  the  Ger- 
man statesmen  did  count  on  American 
efforts  to  bring  about  peace.  The  chance 
of  a  disinterested  President  inducing  the 
Allies  to  consider  the  ending  of  the  war  by 
conference  instead  of  by  bayonets,  was  one 
-which  could  not  be  lightly  thrown  away, 
and  therein  we  see  the  reason  why  the 
President's  expostulations  have  had  imme- 
diate effect  on  former  occasions.  The  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  peace  has  failed.  The 
.Allies  have  declared  themselves  absolutely 
determined  to  fight  on  until  they  can  dic- 
-tate  terms,  and  the  United  States,  in  con- 
:seqnence,    has  ceased   to   be   valuable   as  a 


peacemaker.  Minor  conveniences  Germany 
has  had  from  a  neutral  America,  such  as 
representation  abroad  by  American  diplo- 
matists and  consular  agents,  and  the  like, 
but,  supplies  and  peace  out  of  the  question, 
no  positive  advantages  would  be  sacrificed 
by  a  rupture  with  the  United  States. 

An  Inventive  People. 

Having  shown  that  a  break,  even  war, 
with  the  great  American  Republic  would 
not  materially  hurt  Germany,  let  us  now 
consider  whether  the  military  or  other  harm 
the  United  States  could  inflict  is  likely  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  deter  the  Germans 
from  doing  anything  which  would  bring 
about  that  rupture.  Obviously  the  desire  of 
the  enemy  is  to  so  ruthlessly  and  success- 
fully interrupt  sea-borne  trade  with  Great 
Britain  as  to  starve  her  people.  There- 
fore it  is  well  first  to  consider  how  the  in- 
coming of  America  would  lessen  that 
danger.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the 
American  navy  could  do  more  than  the 
British  and  French  navies  are  already 
doing.  Allied  sailors  have  been  at  this 
business  for  two  years  and  more.  Ameri- 
cans would  come  entirely  inexperienced  to 
it  The  Americans,  it  is  true,  are  a  singu- 
larly ingenious  people,  and  although  not  a 
military  nation,  they  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  most  radical  departures  in 
war  methods.  They  produced  the  first 
"  ironclad  "  ;  the  submarine  was  the  inven- 
tion of  an  American;  the  machine  gun  in 
its  original  and  f>erfected  forms  came  from 
the  States ;  the  first  man  to  flv  any  dis- 
tance was  an  American,  and  the  first  real 
steamboat  was  built  on  the  Hudson.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Northern  generals 
utilised  railways  for  military  purposes  was 
a  revelation  to  the  general  staffs  of  Europe, 
and  we  know  from  bitter  experience  that,  a 
century  ago  at  any  rate,  the  finest  sailors 
and  fighters  of  the  world  manned  their  war- 
ships. Apart,  however,  from  the  develop- 
ment of  some  novel  invention,  which  may 
sound  the  deathknell  of  the  submarine, 
there  does  not  seem  any  way  in  which  the 
Americans  could  do  any  more  to  meet  the 
menace  than  is  being  now  done  by  the 
British. 

U.S.  Navy  of  Little  Help.  ^-^ 

Already  the  Allies  are  at  least  three  times 
as  strong  in  surface  water  warships  as. the 
Germans.  In  dreadnoughts,  especially, 
they  are  immensely  preponderant.  The 
twelve  American  all-big-gun  ships  would 
not  therefore  be  of  much   use  to  the   Alii- 
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ance.  Ff)r  convoy  work  and  for  hunting 
submarines  swift  light  cruisers  are  wanted, 
and  America  has  only  three  of  any  great 
speed.  Most  of  her  cruisers  are  oldish 
boats,  and  slow.  She  has,  it  is  true,  a 
goodly  number  of  destroyers,  but  not  many 
of  them  are  built  for  ocean  going ;  they  are 
designed  for  coast  defence  purposes.  A 
mighty  fleet  is  being  laid  down,  but  the 
war  will  be  over  before  many  of  the  ships 
can  be  built.  The  only  way  in  w^hich  the 
American  navy  could,  at  the  moment,  as- 
sist us,  would  be  in  convoying  ships,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Allies  must  already 
have  as  many  cruisers  as  are  needed.  From 
the  naval  might,  then,  of  the  United  States, 
Germany  has  little  or  nothing  to  fear  for 
many  months  to  come.  It  is  true  that  Pre- 
sident Wilson  would  commandeer  the  large 
number  of  German  ships  in  American  har- 
bours, but  these  ships,  whilst  now  of  im- 
mense value  from  a  monetary  point  of  view, 
would  be  of  no  use  to  Germany  in  any  case 
until  the  war  was  over.  Obviously,  though, 
the  enemy,  fearing  that  America  would  be 
inevitably  dragged  into  the  conflict,  have 
already  instructed  the  crew^s  of  the  vessels 
to  disable  and  destroy  the  machinery,  so 
that  the  ships  could  not  be  used  to  help 
make  good  the  shortage  of  freight  brought 
about  by  the  activities  of  U  lx)ats.  This 
sablK>tage,  as  the  papers  please  to  describe 
the  destruction  of  their  own  property  by  the 
Germans,  has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  even  indirectly  assist  the 
Allies  on  the  waiter. 

No  Army  for  a  Year. 

.  The  American  standing  army,  since  the 
punitive  expedition  to  Mexico,  is  probably 
100,000  strong,  and  in  a  couple  of  months 
some  150^000  already  slightly  trained 
militia  men  might  be  a'ble  to  take  the  field, 
but  one  hundred,  or  even  two  hundred, 
thousand  men  would  make  little  appreci- 
able difference  in  France,  where  millions 
are  contending.  True  there  are  some 
17,000,000  men  of  fig|hting  age  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  could  not  be  wielded  into  a  great  army 
until  next  year.  In  conversation  we  con- 
stantly hear  people  say  that  a  man  can  be 
trained  as  a  soldier  in  three  months.  That 
may  be  true,  but,  wdiilst  you  might  pos- 
sibly be  able  to  make  a  soldier  in  three 
months,  you  certainly  could  not  make  an 
army  in  a  year.  The  experience  of  Great 
Britain  has  demonstrated  that  absolutely. 
Volunteers  for  Kitchener's  army  poured  in 
during  the  later  months  of  1914,  but  it  was 


not  until  the  end  of  1915  and  the  beginning 
of  1916  that  his  army  got  to  France.  Even 
in  our  own  case,  although  volunteering 
began  directly  the  war  started,  and  was 
going  on  in  earnest  long  before  the  end  of 
1914,  the  troops  were  not  in  action  until 
April,  19 15.  We  had  already  created  a 
framework  on  which  to  build.  Great  Bri- 
tain had  the  foundations  laid,  in  the  Terri- 
torial forces,  but  the  United  States  has  no 
foundation  for  military  building,  let  alone 
a  framework.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
Americans  could  quickly  help  swell  the 
Allied  forces  in  France  would  be  by  volun- 
teering into  British  units  already  created  and 
in  the  field.  But  k  is  entirely  unlikely  that 
the  American  Government  w^ould  be  satis- 
fied to  supply  reinforcements  merely.  It 
would  insist  on  sending  a  complete  army. 
That  could  not  possibly  be  raised,  trained, 
equipped  and  transported  to  Europe  before 
1918.  So  that,  from  the  German  point  of 
view,  neither  on  the  water  nor  on  the  land, 
would  anv  immediate  danger  threaten  if  the 
United   States  declared  w^ar. 

War  Might  Benefit  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  incoming  of  America  might  benefit 
rather  than  damage  Germany.  It  may  even 
be  that  the  possibility  of  this  has  hardened 
the  German  determination  to  pursue  an 
unbridled  submarine  policy.  A  neutral 
America — as  I  have  never  failed  to  point 
out — has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
Allies.  She  did  more  for  us,  neutral,  in- 
deed, than  she  could  possibly  have  done 
had  she  long  ago  plunged  into  the  WMr. 
as  so  many  disgruntled  persons  demanded 
that  she  should.  Gigantic  orders  for  war 
material  poured  into  the  country  and 
American  factories  have  worked  night  and 
day  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Allies, 
especially  on  the  eastern  front,  with  shells 
and  high  explosives,  cartridges  and 
machine  guns,  aeroplanes  and  motor  boats, 
rifles  and  cannon,  powder  and  shot  of  all 
description.  Not  only  have  ships  been 
crossing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  cranmied 
with  war  material  and  war  supplies,  but 
gigantic  quantities  of  raw  products,  copper 
and  iron,  and  other  metals  have  been  sent 
to  Europe  from  the  States.  American  coal 
has  relieved  the  shortage  in  France  and 
Italy;  American  corn  has  filled  British 
granaries  and  American  meat  has  fed  our 
armies.  If  the  United  States  goes  to  war 
and  considers  it  necessary  to  raise  a  mighty 
army  of  her  own  it  is  highly  ])robable  that 
all  the  private  munition  factories  would  be 
commandeered  bv   the   State,    in    fact     this 
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course  has  already  been  suggested.  That 
would  mean  the  stoppage  of  supplies  for 
Ente7ite  forces  in  Europe,  a  serious  matter, 
especially  for  Russia.  If  a  great  army  is  to 
be  created,  meat  and  grain,  of  which  there 
is  already  a  shortage,  would  be  kept  in  the 
country  by  special  Act  of  Congress,  and 
thus,  even  if  the  submarine  campaign  fail, 
the  incoming  of  the  United  States  might  not 
improbably  cut  off  American  supplies  from 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  If  her  latest  fright - 
fulness  drags  the  Great  Republic  into  the 
war  the  immediate  result  may  be  directly 
beneficial  to  Germany. 

HOW  America  Could  Best  Help. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  United  States, 
if  she  enters  the  fight,  could  most  benefit 
the  Allies  bv  doing  what  she  has  been  doing 
all  along.  If  instead  of  sending  war  muni- 
tions and  food  supplies  and  raw  material 
she  concentrates  on  the  creation  of  a  mighty 
army  of  her  own,  she  will  of  necessity 
hamper  the  Allies.  True,  in  twelve 
months'  time,  her  army  might  be  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  the  field,  or  the  threat  of  its 
coming  might  induce  Germany  to  submit, 
but,  meanwhile,  the  lack  of  American  suj) 
plies  might  prevent  the  reaching  of  a  deci- 
sion this  summer.  The  United  States,  if 
she  embarks  on  a  gigantic  military  pro- 
gramme, would  need  much  money.  She  has 
accommodated  the  Allies  with  great  sums, 
and  they  look  for  still  greater  financial 
help.  Having  to  meet  gigantic  bills  of 
her  own,  she  might  well  find  it  difficult  to 
help  the  Allies  finance  the  war.  If  instead 
of  attempting  to  create  an  army  of  her  own, 
millions  strong,  she  were  satisfied  with  rais- 
ing a  large  expeditionary  force,  her  fac- 
tories could  continue  supplying  Russia  and 
other  Entente  Powers  with  munitions  ;  and 
copper,  iron,  grain  and  meat  would  still  go 
in  huge  quantities  to  England.  Above  all, 
as  an  Ally,  she  could  help  the  Entente 
Powers  financiallv  even  more  liberally  than 
she  is  at  present  doing,  and  would  probably 
not  be  so  very  exacting  with  regard  to  secu- 
rity as  she  has  been  of  late.  The  only 
direct  benefit  to  the  Allies  of  an  open  rup- 
ture between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  would  'be  that  all  communications 
would  cease,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
coupes  of  friction  between  the  British  and 
their  cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  the  search- 
ing of  American  mail  bags,  would  be  re- 
moved. Apart  from  this,  though,  the  im- 
mediate result  of  the  incoming  of  the  Re- 
public would  be  unfavourable  rather  than 
useful  to  us.     A  year  hence,  though,  if  the 


stiuggle  is  still  raging,  America  would  have 
an  immense  influence,  not  only  in  the  field, 
hut  also  in  diplomacy ;  would,  when  peace 
finally  came  to  be  discussed,  have  a  great 
say  in  the  final  settlement. 

The  Others  Did  Not  Follow! 

President  Wilson,  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress, assumed  that  all  neutral  nations 
would  follow  his  example  and  .sever  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Germany.  Therein 
he  made  a  great  mistake.  It  was  indeed 
obvious  that  neutral  powers,  whose  fron- 
tiers marched  with  those  of  Germany,  would 
not  dare  effront  her  by  breaking  off  relations. 
President  Wilson  is  separated  by  3000  miles 
of  water  from  the  war  lord  of  Europe,  but 
Holland,  Switzerland  and  Denmark  can 
hear  the  tramp  of  his  legions  just  across 
their  borders.  His  fleet  holds  undisputed 
sway  in  the  Baltic,  and  Sweden  is  entirely, 
Norway  partly,  at  his  mercy.  It  is  incon 
ceivable  that  any  of  the  five  neutrals 
would  venture  to  brave  Germany's  wrath, 
dare  indicate  their  opinion  of  her  doings  by 
sending  her  to  a  diplomatic  Coventry. 
Spain  is  the  only  more-or-less  free  neutral 
left,  apart  from  the  Latin  republics  of 
America  —  even  further  distant  than  the 
United  States  from  the  armies  of  the 
Kaiser.  Spain  is  not  likely  to  break  with 
G€rmany  for  various  reasons,  but  Brazil 
might  follow  Portugal,  her  parent  State, 
and,  entering  the  struggle,  deliver  a  goodly 
number  of  sheltering  German  merchantmen 
to  the  Allies.  The  German  blockade,  if 
at  all  efficient,  must  entail  great  hardships 
on  many  neutral  nations.  Already  the 
threat  of  it  has  interrupted  their  communi- 
cations with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  has 
chained  their  ocean  steamers  to  home  ports. 
On  another  page  I  give  particulars  as  to 
the  amount  of  produce  Great  Britain  draws 
from  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Apparently  the  blockade  has 
held  up  that  produce  for  the  time  being, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  go  instead — 
despite  agreements  to  the  contrary — to  Ger- 
many. To  that  extent  then  Germany  would 
be  benefited  by  her  submarine  blockade. 

Alas!  The  Poor  Neutrals! 

But  although  Holland  and  Denmark  i>ar- 
ticularly  send  much  dairy  produce  across 
the  North  Sea,  and  dairy  produce  is  the 
thing  above  all  others  that  Germany  wants, 
both  countries  are  obliged  to  import  fodder 
from  abroad  for  their  cattle  and  other 
stock.  That  Germany  cannot  supply  ;  the 
shortage  of  fodder  was  responsible  for  the 
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great  slaughter  of  pigs  early  in  the  war. 
The  blockade  prevents  fodder  getting  to 
Denmark  and  Holland.  Without  fodder 
the  cows  cannot  produce  milk,  and  without 
milk  there  can  be  no  butter  and  cheese  for 
the  Germans.  So  it  cuts  both  ways ;  al- 
though, on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  Ger- 
many, as  stock  would  have  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  high  .  prices  offered  by  the 
Qntral  Powers  would  inevitably  draw  the 
meat  across  the  border.  Narrow  lanes,  in 
which  submarines  will  not  operate,  which 
give  access  to  Scandinavian  and  Dutch 
ports,  have  been  left  in  the  eastern  North 
Sea,  but  the  British  mine  field  recently  laid 
down  to  bar  the  exits  from  the  Kiel  Canal 
and  Wilhelmshafen,  combined  with  enemy 
submarine  'activity,  must  make  approach 
to  both  Holland  and  Denmark  precarious 
in  the  extreme.  The  situation  of  Switzer- 
land has  all  along  been  very  difficult  in- 
deed. Entirely  surrounded  by  belligerent 
countries,  she  has  had  to  draw  all  supplies 
through  France,  Italy  or  Germany.  Her 
exports  and  imports  have  long  been  regu- 
lated by  special  agreements  with  both 
groups  of  Powers.  Unfortunately  for  her 
she  is  obliged  to  im}X)rt  most  of  the  wheat 
her  people  need.  Coal,  too,  she  has  to 
draw  from  abroad.  Germany  can  give  her 
coal — does  so  in  exchange  for  dairy  pro- 
duce— but  wheat  she  must  get  from  over- 
seas. As  France  and  Italy  are  both  sur- 
rounded by  barred  areas,  Switzerland  was 
obviously  in  hopeless  case.  In  order  to 
meet  her  Germany  made  Cette,  a  small 
place  some  80  miles  west  of  Marseilles,  an 
open  port  for  her  benefit,  a  narrow  safety 
lane  leading  thereto  through  the  barred 
zone.  Cette  is  a  small  port,  entirely  lacking 
in  facilities  for  handling  the  ;£io,ooo,ooo 
worth  >of  wheat  the  Swiss  are,  at  this 
moment,  in  urgent  need  of. 

Is  There  Real  Danger? 

Naturally  everyone  is  asking  whether 
the  German  menace  is  likely  to  become  ver\ 
real,  or  whether,  ere  it  seriously  affects  the 
commissariat  department  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  will  have  disappeared,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  our  navy.  Quite  rightly,  of 
course,  the  methods  employed  by  our  gal- 
lant sailor-men  to  combat  the  underwater 
craft  are  shrouded  in  mystery.  We  have 
this  comforting  reflection,  however.  In  war 
hitherto  ever\'  offensive  weapon  has  been 
met  and  defeated  by  some  deiPensive  device. 
War,  in  recent  vears  especially,  has  become  a 
duel  between  the  ordnance  and  steel -pi  ate 
engineer,  between  gigantic  guns  and  no  less 


formidable  defences.  The  submarine 
danger  was  warded  off  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  by  various  devices.  To  overcome 
them  the  U  boats  were  increased  in  size, 
fitted  with  guns  and  other  appliances.  To 
meet  the  larger  boats  other  means  have 
been  adopted,  and  whilst,  for  a  few  days — 
for  several  weeks  perhaps — the  enemy  U 
boats  will  levy  a  heavy  toll,  they,  too,  must 
suffer  severe  losses,  which  cannot  imme 
diately  be  replaced.  There  are  those  wh'^ 
consider  that  the  Germans  have  sent  out  all 
their  underwater  craft  in  a  desperate 
piratical  effort,  but  the  enemy  has  hitherto 
shown  a  most  careful  preparedness  for  all 
eventualities  as  remarkable  as  it  has  been 
unpleasant.  We  surely  underestimate  the- 
danger  if  we  imagine  that  Germany  is  put 
ting  all  on  one  throw,  is  sending  out  ever\ 
boat,  and  keeping  back  no  craft  to  relieve 
and  replace  those  now  operating  in  the 
Atlantic,, Mediterranean  and  North  Sea. 

A  Difficult  Job. 

It  is  patent,  though,  that  the  difficulties 
the  enemy  have  to  meet  are  great.  Al- 
though the  new  boats  are  large,  and  can 
carry  enough  fuel  to  take  them  across  the 
Atlantic  and  back,  the  time  must  inevitably 
come  when  they  must  replenish  supplies. 
Unless  the  Germans  have  been  able  to 
establish  a  system  of  submarine  supply 
lx)ats  the  underwater  craft  must  hie  them 
back  to  Germany  for  oil  and  provisions. 
On  their  way  to  some  home  port  they 
encounter  mine  fields  and  patrol  boats, 
quite  probably  come  to  grief.  In  any  case, 
the  run  home  and  back  involves  consider- 
able delay.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
barred  zones  are  being  patrolled  by  swift 
ships,  manned  by  eager  sailors,  ceaselessl\ 
on  the  lookout  for  conning  tower  or  peri- 
scope. Many  of  the  merchantmen  are 
armed,  and  the  mere,  sight  of  a  periscope 
would  Qiean  a  hail  of  shells  which  would 
probably  put  the  submarine  out  of  action 
for  ever.  The  task  of  the  submarines  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  one,  and  must  daily 
become  more  difficult,  more  precarious. 

A  Thousand  Wheat  Ships. 

Whilst  the  certainty  of  starvation  is 
patent  to  all,  if  the  oversea  ships  fail  to 
reach  'Great  Britain,  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom'  are  not  likely  to  suffer 
very  serious  pangs  of  hunger.  Distress 
there  may  be ;  everyone  may  have  to  go  on 
short  rations,  but  ships  carrying  foodstuffs 
will  get  through  somehow,  of  that  we  can 
be  sure.      It  is  unlikelv  that  ships  will  b<^ 
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convoyed,  for  a  convoy  of  50  or  more 
vessels  makes  a  tremendous  target  ;  but 
water  lanes,  thoroughly  patrolled,  could  be 
used,  and  of  course  ''bottleneck"  spots 
would  swarm  with  swift,  light  craft,  all  on 
the  lookout  for  prowling  U  boats.  When, 
however,  we  recall  that  to  feed  her  people 
Great  Britain  has  to  import  no  less  than 
6,000,000  tons  of  wheat,  and  that  the  aver- 
age cargo  boat  can  carry  only  about  5000 
tons,  we  can  easily  reckon  that  it  requires 
at  least  a  thousand  boats  to  convey  the 
needed  wheat  alone  to  home  ports.  In 
times  of  peace  it  is  reckoned  that  there  is 
usually  enough  food  stored  in  England  to 
feed  the  peop-le  for  three  months,  but,  ob- 
viously, owing  to  the  shortage  of  freight, 
failure  of  American  crops,  and  high  prices, 
the  folks  at  Home  must  have  been  living 
more  or  less  from  hand  to  mouth  during 
the  last  year.  No  actual  shortage — not 
enough  at  any  rate  to  bring  hardship — ^but 
a  very  small  stock  in  store  and  a  too  narrow 
margin  between  delivery  and  consumption. 
Even  a  month's  complete  interruption  would 
be  an  exceedingly  serious  matter,  but  com- 
plete interruption  there  will  not  be. 

How  Many  Submarines  Are  There? 

There  is  no  definite  information  available 
as  to  the  number  of  submarines  Germany 
has  actually  available  at  the  present  time. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  confidently  as- 
serts that  the  maximum  number  of  U  boats 
attacking  Allied  shipping  is  100.  Germany 
we  know  had  50  underwater  craft  when  the 
war  began,  many  of  them  very  small,  and, 
according  to  this  authority,  she  has  built  200 
since  then.  It  estimates  that  100  have  been 
destroyed,  and  that  at  least  50  must  always 
be  in  home  ports  refitting  or  restoring  parts. 
The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  to 
have  at  least  400  submarines,  many  of 
them  of  very  large  size.  Over  a  year  ago 
it  was  stated  that  the  enemy  were  turning 
out  submarines  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week. 
Presumably  they  did  not  begin  to  do  this 
until  1 91 5,  so  that,  if  this  rate  were  not 
increased,  only  a  couple  of  hundred  can 
have  been  built  to  date.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  conceivable  that,  if  the  Germans  have 
really  set  their  hopes  upon  being  able  to 
starve  England,  they  may  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  rate  of  production.  That  this 
could  be  done  is  generally  admitted.  There 
are  many  shipyards  in  Germany  able  to 
turn  out  submarines,  and  we  know  from  re- 
liable neutral  sources  that  there  has  been 
notable  increase  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  these  yards.     The  statements  now 


l>eing  made  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
as  to  the  speed  with  which  standardised 
merchant  ships  can  be  turned  out  certainly 
suggest  that  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce standardised  submarines  very  rapidly. 
I  think,  when  everything  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, especially  the  importance  the 
enemy  attaches  to  the  submarine  campaign, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  more  than 
one  a  week  has  been  turned  out  during 
1 91 6.  Perhaps  there  are  not  as  many  as 
400  available  now,  but  at  least  300  have 
probably  been  built  during  the  last  two 
vears.  The  manning  of  the  U  boats  may 
not  have  been  a  very  difficult  matter.  The 
Diesel  engine  is  an  easy  one  to  manage,  the 
difficulties  which  would  have  to  be  overcome 
relate  mainly  to  matters  of  navigation. 
There  are  hundreds  of  merchant  officers 
available,  all  naval  reserve  men,  and  the 
locking  up  of  the  German  fleet  must  have 
given  ample  opportunity  for  naval  lieu- 
tenants to  take  up  submarine  work.  An- 
other feature  of  the  enemy  campaign  is  the 
use  of  underwater  mine- layers ;  their 
"  pills  "  are  said  to  cause  the  Admiralty 
more  uneasiness  than  the  torpedoes  of  the 
fighting  U  boats. 

Bernstorff  and  Gerard. 

Count  von  Bernstorff  has  been  granted 
safe  conduct  by  Great  Britain  and  France, 
as  was  altogether  to  be  expected,  and  he 
will  shortly  be  on  his  way  home.  A  sensa- 
tion was  caused  by  the  assertion  that  Mr. 
Gerard  was  being  held  in  Berlin  pending 
the  granting  of  this  safe  conduct.  The 
story,  however,  has  probably  no  foundation 
on  fact — was  no  doubt  manufactured  in  the 
office  of  some  sensational  American  news- 
paper. The  fact  that  the  United  States 
and  Germany  have  said  nothing  a'bout  the 
matter  officially  suggests  that.  The  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  will  seriously  affect  the  Bel- 
gians, millions  of  whom  rely  upon  the 
Americans  for  food.  Lord  Newton, 
the  official  head  of  the  Government's 
war  prisoners'  department,  announced 
the  other  day  that  the  enemy  held 
1,500,000  Russian  prisoners,  400,000 
French,  50,000  Belgians,  and  35,000 
British.  It  is  rather  surprising  to 
find  that  the  Germans  do  not  claim  to  have 
as  many  French,  British  or  Belgians  as 
that.  In  their  official  statement,  issued 
seven  months  ago — after  two  years'  war — 
they  claimed  352,000  French,  42,000  Bel- 
gians, and  30,800  British.  Of  Russians, 
however,  thev  said  thev  had  no  fewer  than 
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1,203,000  in  Germany  and  777,500  in 
Austria,  whilst  a  few  were  in  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey,  bringing  the  total  of  Russians  up 
to  1,995,000.  Lord  Newton  made  no  re- 
ference to  Serbians,  but  tl-te  enemy  claim  to 
have  24,000  in  Germany  and  170,000  in 
Austria.  This  brings  the  total,  according 
to  them,  up  to  2,658,000.  Lord  Newton's 
total  is  600,000  less.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  British  and  German  figures  more  or 
less  agree  in  the  numbers  of  French, 
British  and  Belgian,  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable that  the  enemy  figures  of  Russian 
prisoners   are  fairly  correct. 

Utilising  Prisoners. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  get  exact 
particulars  of  the  Tsar  soldiers  held  by  the 
Central  Powers,  scattered,  as  they  are,  in 
I)rison  camps  and  in  the  fields  all  over 
Austria  and  Germany.  The  Germans  have 
methodically  used  their  prisoners  in  agri- 
cultural work  since  the  war  began,  and  the 
Russians  have  to  a  great  extent  made  up 
for  the  shortage  of  farm  lalx)urers  in  the 
country.  These  men  are  for  the  most  p^rt 
accustomed  to  till  the  soil,  and  if  we  may 
l^lieve  the  re|X)rts  of  neutrals  who  have 
seen  them  at  work,  they  are  very  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  prison  camps,  and  earn  a 
small  wage  labouring  in  the  fields.  Per- 
haps the  most  awful  thing  prisoners  of  war 
have  to  face  is  the  lack  of  occupation  for 
months,  and,  in  many  cases,  years.  In 
view  of  the  shortage  of  agricultural 
workers  in  Great  Britain — in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  stated  that  no  less  than 
200,000  were  immediately  wanted — it  is 
indeed  surprising  that -the  captured  German 
soldiers  have  not  yet  been  utilised  in 
British  fields.  The  number  available  is 
doubtful,  it  is  assumed  to  be  about  40,000, 
but  they  would  certainly  be  of  consider- 
able help.  The  British  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  to 
any  great  extent,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  the  Germans  have  been  left 
so  long  idle  in  British  camps.  The  posi- 
tion of  interned  Aliens  is,  of  course,  quite 
different.  They  were  not  captured,  but 
were  living  peacefully  in  the  country  when 
war  broke  out.  They  could  only  be  set 
to  work  with  their  consent — no  doubt  they 
would  be  glad  enough  to  give  it  to  relieve 
the  terrible   tedium  of   their   incarceration. 

Rifles  Regulating   Prisoners'   Work. 

The  article  in  The  Hague  Convention 
(IV.)  which  regulates  the  treatment  of  war 
prisoners  reads  as  follows  : — 

Article  VI. — The  State  may  employ  pri- 
soners   of   war    at    work    according-    to    their 


rank  and  aptitude,  officers  excepted.  The 
tasks  shall  not  be  excessive,  and  shall  have 
no  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  war. 

Prisoners  may  be  authorised  to  work  for 
the  public  service,  for  private  persons,  or  on 
their  own  account. 

Work  done  for  the  State  is  paid  at  the 
rates  in  force  for  work  of  similar  kind  done 
by  soldiers  of  the  national  army,  or,  if  there 
are  none  in  force,  at  a  rate  according  to  the 
work  executed. 

When  the  work  is  for  other  branches  of 
the  public  service  or  for  private  persons,  the 
conditions  shall  be  settled  in  agreement  with 
the  military  authorities. 

The  wag-es  of  the  prisoners  shall  go  to- 
wards improving-  their  position,  and  the  bal- 
ance shall  be  paid  them  on  their  release, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  their  mainten- 
ance. 

Presumably  the  GeiTnans  ought  not  to 
employ  their  prisoners  in  agricultural  work, 
as  one  of  our  most  trusted  weapons  against 
the  enemy  is  the  cutting  off  of  their  sup- 
plies. It  is  said  that  more  than  a  million 
Russians  are,  however,  engaged  in  this 
work.  Prisoners  are  also  employed  in 
munition  factories,  the  Germans  insisting 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  man 
does  w'ork  w^hich  frees  a  native  to  labour 
in  the  factories,  or  is  directly  engaged 
there  himself.  There  was  recently  con- 
siderable complaint  in  the  Duma  over  the 
emplo}ment  of  German  prisoners  in  Rus- 
sian munition  plants.  It  would  seem  then 
that  objection  is  not  taken  by  the  belliger- 
ents to  the  employment  of  prisoners  in 
these  factories ;  presumably,  however,  the 
danger  of  so  doing  would  be  a  strong  deter- 
rent. It  is  worth  noting  by  the  way  that 
the  food  problem  in  Germany  must  have 
been  further  complicated  by  the  need  of 
providing  for  prisoners  equalling  in  num- 
ber half  the  entire  population  of  the  Com 
monwealth  ! 

Miserable  Greece. 

Greece  having  complied  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  Allies  the  blockade  has  been 
somewhat  relaxed,  but  the  distress  in  Athens 
and  other  towns  appears  to  be  acute.  Owing 
to  the  stoppage  of  imports  for  the  last 
month  or  more  and  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing supplies  before  the  blockade  was  in- 
stituted, there  can^  now  be  no  stocks  of 
foodstuffs  in  the'  Hellenic  kingdom  other 
than  those  of  local-grown  produce.  Now, 
on  top  of  the  Allies'  blockade,  comes  the 
German  declaration  that  all  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  is  a  ''  barred  zone,"  and 
absolute  starvation  must  soon  stane  the 
Greeks  in  the  face.  The  Allies  would 
hardly  go  out  of  their  way  to  send  ships 
to  Greece,   and   her  own  vessels   are  likely 
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to  experience  great  difficulty  in  getting  to 
ports  where  grain  can  be  obtained  and 
safely  sailing  back  again  The  Allies  have 
purchased  all  the  wheat  on  which  they  can 
lay  their  hands,  and  there  can  be  little  left 
for  others.  Of  all  the  neutrals  Greece  will 
apparently  have  the  worst  time.  Indeed, 
unless  the  German  submarine  campaign 
breaks  down  soon  it  seems  pretty  clear  that 
the  people  will  starve.  The  collapse  of 
Hellenic  resistance  to  Allied  demands  seems 
to  have  been  a  truthful  indication  that  the 
Germans  did  not  intend  to  go  campaigning 
against  Sarrail.  Little  has  been  done  on 
the  Macedonian  front,  and  there  is  as  yet 
no  indication  that  the  Allied  army  at 
Salonika  contemplates  a  big  offensive.  The 
weather  is  atrocious  in  the  Balkans  just 
now,  but  snow  and  bitter  frost  have  not  pre- 
vented active  hostilities  from  taking  place 
■on  other  fronts. 

In  Roumania. 

Very  little  news  has  come  through  about 
enemy  doings  in  Roumania.  Braila  is  ap- 
paiently  still  in  their  possession,  but  they 
have  failed  to  reach  Galatz.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  Russians  would  at- 
tempt to  make  a  permanent  stand  west  of 
the  Sereth,  as,  with  that  river  immediately 
behind  them,  their  position  would  be  a  pre- 
■carious  one.  We  may,  I  think,  on  the 
whole  assume  that  the  enemy  have  reached 
their  objective — the  Sereth  and  Trotus 
rixers — and  are  engaged  in  making  strong 
their  defences  on  this  natural  frontier.  The 
capture  of  Galatz  is  not  necessary  to  their 
security  on  this  front,  but  their  failure  to 
take  it  is  one  of  the  few  cheering  things 
about  the  whole  Roumanian  business.  If 
we  may  believe  the  cables  telling  of  the 
-i'oncern  in  Hungary  we  may  assume  that 
the  Russians  are  meeting  with  success  iri 
their  advance  from  Bukowina.  Had  such 
^idvance  really  been  notable,  however,  we 
would  in  all  probability  have  had  definite 
word  of  it  from  Petrograd. 

On  the  Riga  Front. 

Despite  the  frightful  cold,  both  German> 
and  Russians  have  been  very  active  in  the 
north.  It  would  seem  t^at  the  enemy, 
heavily  reinforced,  succeeded  in  pushing 
back  the  Tsar's  men  from  the  positions  won 
some  weeks  ago,  but  whether  the  German.^ 
have  advanced  beyond  their  old  line  is  not 
-clear.  Reports  from  Petrograd  suggest  that 
•efforts  are  being  made  to  break  the  Russian 
iine  between  Mitau  and  the  sea.  It  is 
rather  surprising  to  read  of  an  attack  there 


if  Riga  itself  is  the  object,  as  an  offensive 
further  south,  east  of  Mitau,  would,  one 
would  imagine,  compel  withdrawal  from  the 
Russian  salient  which  juts  out  from  Riga 
almost  to  Mitau.  Either  the  Germans  are 
only  bent  on  winning  back  lost  positions,  in 
which  case  the  heavy  reinforcements  men- 
tioned would  hardly  have  been  sent,  or  the 
operations  on  the  Aa  river  are  merely  part 
of  a  general  movement  about  which  as  yet 
particulars  have  not  come  through.  That 
the  enemy  want  to  possess  themselves  of 
Riga  is  certain,  but  that  they  should  at- 
tempt to  get  it  at  this  time  of  year  is 
rather  remarkable.  If  the  Germans 
look  to  their  submarines  to  end  the  war  we 
need  not  anticipate  any  great  offensive  on 
land — until  the  underwater  craft  have 
failed.  If  they  do,  then  certainly  a  mighty 
drive  may  be  looked  for.  most  probabH 
against  Italy. 

On  Other  Fronts. 

The  British  forces  have  won  some  suc- 
cesses in  France,  and  there  has  been  a  re- 
crudescence of  enemy  activity  about  Ver- 
dun, but  nothing  very  notable  has  taken 
place  in  the  west.  Little  is  reported  from 
the  Italian  front,  where  the  weather  is  as 
severe  as  everywhere  else  in  Europe.  Sar- 
rail continues  inactive,  and  although 
the  Russians  are  moving  they  have  not  as 
yet  achieved  much.  Satisfactory  advance 
is  reported  from  Mesopotamia,  where  our 
troops  have  won  their  way  to  within  sight 
of  Kut.  Our  advance  is  -apparently 
systematic  and  is  announced  to  be  every- 
where successful.  The  Turks,  it  is  true, 
would  have  us  believe  that  we  have  met 
with  several  reverses,  but  official  British 
reports  make  no  mention  of  them.  The 
enemy  also  claim  to  be  carrying  on  success- 
ful operations  in  Persia.  No  further  news 
has  come  through  concerning  movements 
on  Sinai  and  in  the  Canal  zone.  In  India 
the  Viceroy,  Lord  Chelmsford,  announced 
that  it  was  imperative  that  the  British 
forces  in  India  should  be  liberated  for 
service  in  Europe,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  proposed  to  make  all  British  subjects 
of  European  origin  between  the  ages  of  i8 
and  40  liable  for  military  service  in  India, 
and  all  such  subjects  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  50  were  to  be  compulsorily  enrolled 
for  local  military  service.  All  youths 
between  16  and  18  would  be  given  mili- 
tary training.  Presumably,  therefore, 
India  will,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
great  mutiny,  be  denuded  of  British 
regulars,  and  the  Government  will  rely  on 
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the    loyalty   of    the    native    regiments    and 
princes  to  maintain  order. 

Mobilising  Our  Manhood. 

France  and  Great  Britain  have  both  fol- 
lowed Germany  in  mobilising  the  entire 
manhood  of  the  nation  for  war  work.  The 
French  have,  however,  gone  further  than 
the  enemy.  The  latter"  called  on  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  60  to  volunteer 
for  national  services,  and  if  they  failed  to 
do  so,  compelled  them  to  take  up  work  of 
national  importance.  A  Bill  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  French  Senate  which 
calls  for  the  mobilisation  of  all  males  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  70,  who,  unless 
they  suffer  from  some  incurable  disease, 
must  give  either  military  or  national  ser- 
vice. Like  the  Germans,  Frenchmen  have 
the  option  of  volunteering  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  calling  out  of  youths  and 
septuagenarians  indicates  the  serious  drain 
the  war  has  made  on  the  man  power  of 
France.  The  total  number  of  youths 
reaching  military  age  in  France  every  year 
is  barely  300,000,  so  that  the  utmost  num- 
ber of  new  soldiers  our  gallant  Ally  can 
have  obtained  during  the  three  years  of 
war  would  be  under  one  million.  We  know 
that  she  has  lost  400.000  prisoners  to  the 
enemy  and  that  her  casualties  have  been 
heavy.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  imperative 
for  England  to  take  a  far  larger  share  in 
the  western  fighting,  so  that  the  diminishing 
armies  of  France  may  be  replaced  by  the 
growing  armies  of  Britain.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  pass  a  law  calling  up  all  men  to 
work  or  fight  for  the  state.  The  difficulty 
comes  when  the  men  have  to  be  allotted  to 
definite  jobs,  and  private  enterprise  has  to 
give  place  to  State  control.  The  task  of 
organisation  is  an  immense  one,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no 
further  blunders  similar  to  those  which  sent 
coal  miners  and  agricultural  labourers  to 
the  front  when  they  could  have  better 
served  the  State  by  remaining  where  they 
were. 

The  Terrific  Cost. 

The  fifteenth  \\  ar  Credit  Vote  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  British  Parliament  next 
week.  It  is  for  no  less  than  ;£55o,ooo,ooo, 
of  which  sum  ^200,000,000  is  wanted  for 
war  purposes  to  the  end  of  March,  when 
the  British  financial  year  ends.  For  the 
whole  year  the  war  credits  have  reached 
the  gigantic  sum  of  ;£i, 950, 000, 000,  or 
;£5,34o,ooo  a  day.  During  the  first  third 
of  the  year,  however,  the  expenditure  was 
only   ^£4, 920. 000   per   day,    so  that   during 


the  remaining  eight  months  the  expenditure 
must  have  averaged  at  least  ^^5, 500, 000  a 
day.  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  it 
has  now  reached  the  colossal  sum  of 
^'6,000,000  daily.  This  means  that  Great 
Britain,  to  carry  the  war  on  for  a  single 
month,  has  to  spend  more  than  her  total 
annual  revenue  in  ante-bellum  days  ! 
McKenna  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
when  the  last  budget  was  submitted  to  Par- 
liament, and  it  would  seem  that  his  estimate 
of  probable  war  exj>enditure  was  just  about 
^500,000  per  day  too  low.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  before  him  magle  similar  miscalcu- 
lations, nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
estimates  are  wrong,  for  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  foresee  what  demands  for  new  ord- 
nance, new  ships,  larger  forces  may  not 
l)e  made  during  the  twelve  months  following 
the  introduction  of  the  budget.  It  is  in 
teresting  to  note  how  the  daily  cost  has 
mounted  since  the  war  began.  During  the 
first  240  days — from  August  4,  19 14,  to 
March  31st,  1915  —  ;£357, 000,000  were 
spent,  or  approximately  ;£i,5oo;ooo  a  day. 
During  the  year — April  ist,  191 5,  to  March 
31st,  1 9 16 — ;£ 1, 400, 000, 000  were  spent,  or 
;£3,836.ooo  per  day.  During  the  121  days 
— from  April  ist,  191 6,  to  July  31st,  19 16 
— ^608,000,000  were  spent,  or  ^4,920,000 
per  day.  During  the  rest  of  the  year — 
August  ist,  1916,  to  March  31st,  1917  — 
;£i, 342, 000, 000  will  have  been  spent,  or 
^5,500,000  a  day.  It  is  estimated  that 
loans  to  Allies  and  Dominions  during  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31st,  191 7, 
will  have  reached  a  total  of  about 
^450,000,000,  and  the  purchase  of  food 
supplies  will  have  absorbed  about 
^60,000,000  ;  the  two  together  accounting 
in  the  above  total  for  some  ;£i,4oo,ooo  a 
day.  Both  these  amounts  are  recoverable, 
but  the  unrecoverable  sum  spent  every  day 
on  the  war  must  be  at  least  ^4,500,000. 
The  Allies  must  be  spending  considerably 
more  than  ^10,000,000  daily  on  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  Probably  the  year's 
total  will  exceed  ;£4, 000, 000, 000  !  The 
good  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  money  is  exceed- 
ingly gratifying.  ;£i 8,000,000  was  asked 
for,'  and  more  than  that  amount  was  sub- 
scribed. It  is  true  that  it  is  free  of  income 
tax,  but  the  comparatively  low  interest  of 
4I  per  cent,  is  all  that  is  offered.  In  view 
of  the  high  interest  being  paid  on  Ameri- 
can loans,  and  loans  floated  in  France,  in 
Russia,  and  even  in  England,  the  succese^ 
of  this  local  loan  is  a  tribute  to  the  patriot 
ism  of  Australians.     Although  most  of  tl*- 
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money  was  subscribed  by  the  banks  and  the 
big  companies — as  is  naturally  always  the 
case— the  small  amounts  sent  in  by  privace 
individuals  make,  on  this  occasion,  a  very 
respectable  total  indeed.  The  raising  of 
this  money  is  a  conclusive  reply  to  those 
who  insisted  that  Australia  would  not  be 
able  to  finance  her  share  in  the  war  herself. 

The  Federal  Position. 

Ere  these  lines  appear  the  names  of  the 
new   Ministers   will   have  been   announced. 
As  was  perfectly  certain  all  along  the  Offi- 
cial   Labour    Party    absolutely    refused    to 
have    anything    whatever    to    do    with    a 
National    Government    which    include    Mr. 
Hughes,    and    the    suspended    negotiations 
between    the    Liberals    and    the    Hughes' 
section   had  to  be   reopened.      As    I    write 
final  agreement  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  the  Liberals  will 
secure  a  majority  of  the  portfolios  and  that 
Mr.     Hughes     will     be     Prime     Minister. 
Various  forecasts  have  been  made  as  to  who 
will   be  the  .new   Ministers,    and  who   Mr. 
Hughes  iwill  have  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of    coalition.      Presumably    the    men    who 
were    deputed    by    their    respective    parties 
to   bring    about    agreement    will    all    be   in 
the  new  Ministry.      That  leaves  two  more 
Hughesites  and  three  more  Liberals  to  be 
selected.        Probably     Mr.      Hughes     will 
insist  upon  Senator  Lynch  being  one  of  the 
former.      In    addition    to    Mr.    Cook,    Sir 
John  Forrest  and  Mr.   Glynn,  the  Liberals 
are  certain  to  put  in  Sir  William  Irvine — 
if  they  can  induce  him  to  take  a  portfolid 
— and    Mr.    Watt.      The    remaining    place 
would  go  to  Mr.  Groom  or  Senator  Millen. 
If  it  ns  decided  that  a  Liberal  should  ac- 
company Mr.    Hughes  home  to  attend  the 
Conference,   the  most  likely  selection— for 
many  reasons — would  be  Sir  John  Forrest. 
If  he  went  to  London,    Mr.    Watt   would 
probably  become  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Groom 
would  return  to  the  Customs,  where  he  did 
such  excellent  work  in  former  years.   It  seems 
quite  certain  now  though  that  Mr.   Hughes 
will   go  to   England,    and   that    Mr.    Cook 
will    be    acting    Prime    Minister    until    the 
election  takes  place.     Desi)ite  the  alliance 
between  the   Liberals   and   the   Hughesites 
the  Labour   Party   still  controls  the  situa- 
tion to  a  large  degree  owing  to  its  majority 
in    the    Senate.      As    it   evidently    intends 
that    Parliament    shall    sit    continuously    it 
will    probably    grant   supply    for    a   month 
only  at  a  time. 
The  Navy  Office. 

Whilst  politicians  work  in  the  limelight 
and  their  doings  are  known  throughout  the 


length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  work 
of  the  great  services  goes  on  in  comparative 
obscurity,    and    the    people    have    but    the 
vaguest   idea  of   who  carries    them   on   or 
what  they  really   do.     Attention  is  called 
to  this   by   the   recent  change  in   the   per- 
sonnel   of    the    Naval    Board.      -Very    few 
people  even  knew   who   its  members   were 
and  certainly  still  fewer  are  aware  of  the 
notable    work   it   has    done    since   the    war 
broke  out.      The   Navy   department   works- 
in  silence,   but  with  remarkable  efficiency. 
Until     recently     the     heads     passed     un- 
noticed through  the  streets  in  mufti,  and  it 
was  only  when  an  order  w^s  promulgated 
compelling    them    to    wear    uniform,    like 
their    military    brothers,     that    Melbourne 
citizens  realised  that  there  were  naval  men 
in    their   midst.       Yet   on    these   men    has- 
largely   depended  the  safety  of  Australia. 
The  Director  of  Intelligence  is  in  constant 
touch  with  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  of  the  Pacific  night  and  day.     The  Navy 
Office  had  to  see  to  the  fitting  out  of  the 
numerous    transports    which   conveyed,    are 
still  conveying,  our  troops  to  Europe.      It 
speaks    volumes    for    the    efficient    methods 
employed,  when  we  find  that  all  these  tens 
of  thousands  of  soldiers  have  been  taken- 
these  thousands  of  miles  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man.     The  wireless  system  of 
this  continent  is  in  the  Department's  con- 
trol,   and   in   addition   it    has    taken    upon 
itself  many  other  things.      For  instance,  it 
recently  had  charge  of  all  the  coal  in  tha 
Commonwealth — a     fact    w'hich     surprised 
many  folks,  but  it  was  the  only  authority 
in  a   position   to   satisfactorily   handle   the 
proposition.      It  took  a  large  share  in  the 
making  of  munitions  here  for   the  British 
Government.      Captain,    now    Commodore, 
Gordon  Smith,   who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Munitions  Committee,  has  been  the  second 
member  of  the  Naval  Board  since  the  war 
broke  out,    and   has   rendered   the    Empire 
signal    service   in   that   position.      Like   all 
Naval    officers    with    shore    billets    he    has 
been    pining    to   assist    his    fellows    in   the 
North  Sea,  and  in  the  Atlantic,  and  is  now 
leaving   for   home  to  take  command   of   a 
ship  of  war.      It  is  quite  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  his  profession,  that  he  should 
disappear  from  Australia  unostentatiously, 
his    quiet    eoing     unnoticed    by    press    or 
people.       In    losing    him,    Australia    loses 
a   man  of   sterling   worth.      Not   until   the 
war  is  over  can  we  learn  all   that  he  did 
for  us  whilst  here. 
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Another  Silent  Worker. 

We  are  parting,  too,  with  another  silent 
worker,     whose    great    services     are     little 
known  save  at  the  Victorian  District  Head- 
quarters.      For    the    last    eighteen    months 
Brigadier- General    Williams   has  filled   the 
post    of    State    Commandant    in    Victoria. 
Many    of   the    senior   officers    in    the   Aus- 
tralian permanent  forces  went  to  the  front 
immediately   war  broke  out.      Whilst  thev 
were  away  their  places  were  taken,   so  far 
as  possible,  by  officers  of  the  Citizen  Forces, 
who,   during  the  absence  of  the  permanent 
men,    have   done   wonderful    work   for   the 
Commonwealth.       General     Williams     was 
Town  Clerk  of  Ballarat,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly called   upon  to  come   to  Melbourne 
and   take  charge.      He   found   things  in   a 
parlous   state.      Recruits   were   pouring   in. 
The   organisation    for    dealing    with    them 
was  faulty  or  non-existent,  complaints  were 
loud   and  urgent,    and  the  people     at  last 
were    getting    really    mad.      General    Wil- 
liams, took  hold  of  the  job  with  character- 
istic thoroughness,  and  being  a  fine  organ- 
iser and  a  man  of  tireless  energy,   it  was 
not  long  before  he  brought  cosmos  out  of 
chaos.      Before  he  plunged  into  the  work 
he    stipulated    that    he    must    have    a    free 
hand,  and  he  got  it.     It  was  not  long  be- 
fore   everVone    began    to    realise    that    the 
headless  Headquarters  had  suddenly  got  a 
very  keen  capable  head.     Though  burdened 
down  by  the  heavy  work  of  reorganisation 
General    Williams    was    always    visible    to 
everyone.    He  cut  through  red  tape,  calmlv 
ignoring   the    protests    of    scandalised   offi'- 
cials.     He  settled  everything  at  once.     "  The 
day's   work   to  the   day,"    was   his   motto, 
and  he  achieved  wonders  with  that  slogan. 
He  did  great  work,  too,  during  the  menin- 
gitis outbreak.      Now  that   permanent  offi- 
cers are  returning,  those  who,  during  their 
absence,  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  are  retiring  again  to  private  life. 
Yet  ere  they  go  it  is  well  that  Australians 
should    recognise    that    they   owe    quite    as 
much  to  the  work  of  these'  quietly  efficient 
officers  as  they  do  to  the  more  spectacular 
deeds    of    generals    in    the    field.       When 
General  Williams  slips  quietly  away  from 
Headquarters,  where  he  has  created  so  fine 
an  administrative  machine  for  his  successor, 
he    will    take    with    him    to    Ballarat    the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  Victoria,  of  the 
whole  nation,  indeed. 

The  Situation  in  Mexico. 

The     terrific     happenings    in    connection 
with  this  frightful  war  so  occupy  our  minds 


and   the   columns  of   the  newspapers,    that 
we  learn  little  concerning  other  events  which 
are,   all   the  time,   going  on  in  the   world. 
Few  situations  are  more  interesting,  at  the 
present   time,    than   that   in   Mexico,    yet   a 
brief  cable  every  few  weeks  is  all  that  we 
get  here.     Owing  to  this  we  can  only  view 
the   position    vaguefy,    and   must    wait   the 
arrival  of  American  journals  to  learn  any- 
thing  definite.       A   short   message,    cabled 
here  a  few  weeks  back,  announced  that  the 
American  troops  had  been  withdrawn.    This 
withdrawal    would    seem    to    indicate    that 
agreement  had,  after  all,  been  reached  be- 
tween   the    Mexican    de    facto    Government 
and  Washington,   an  agreement  which  was 
being  drawn  up  by  a  joint  commission  of 
which  the  chief  American  delegate  was  Sec- 
retary   Lane,   Minister  of   the    Interior^or 
Home  Affairs,  as  we  should  call  him — and 
the  chief  Mexican,   Luis  Cabrera,   Minister 
of  Justice.     This  commission  has  been  sit- 
ting   in    New    London,    Connecticut,    since 
September  6th.     It  came  into  being  on  the 
suggestion  of   Carranza,    who  saw   in  it   a 
possible  way  of  solving  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  his  own  Gov- 
ernment.     President   Wilson    accepted    the 
scheme  in  the  hope  that,  by  its  means,  poli- 
tical  and  economic  reconstruction  could  be 
brought  about  in  the  troubled  country  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.     At  first  all  went  well, 
but  early  in    November  a  deadlock  occurred 
owing    to   the   opposition    of    the    Mexican 
delegates  to  the  demand  of  the  .Americans 
that,    if    necessary,    a    punitive   expedition 
could  be  sent  into  Mexico  in  the  event  of 
renewed  border  raids.      After   a   few   days 
the  deadlock  ended,  and  on  November  24th 
the    commission    produced     an     agreement 
which   wanted  only   the  ratification  of   the 
two  Go\ernments   to  come  into  effect.      It 
provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  from  Mexican  soil  within   forty 
days  of  ratification.      The  American  dele- 
gates carried  their  point,   and  it  was  pro- 
vided   in    the    agreement    that    the    United 
States  might  send  an  army  into  Mexico  to 
capture  bandits  should  such  invade  Ameri- 
can soil. 

Secretary  Lane,  after  signing  the  agret^- 
ment,  issued  a  statement  urging  the  United 
States  to  help  Mexico  "  become  a  free  and 
prosperous  nation."  He  referred  to  Car- 
ranza as  a  strong  man  who  should  be  af- 
forded every  chance  to  make  good  as  leader 
of  the  Mexican  people.  First  Chief  Car- 
ranza, as  he  is  now  generally  called,  re- 
fused, however,  to  accept  the  agreement  as 
it   stood.      He   postponed   ratification   until 
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certain  things  had  been  altered,  but  his  main 
objection  concerned  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  send  soldiers,  when  need  arose, 
into  his  country.  The  commission,  how- 
ever, refused  to  make  any  alterations,  and 
the  First  Chief  proving  obstinate,  resumed 
its  meetings  in  January.  As  the  American 
troops  have  been,  or  are  being,  withdrawn, 
its  deliberations  had  apparently  a  successful 
issue.  Meanwhile  the  constitutional  con- 
vention met  at  Queretaro,  and  adopted  a 
new  (constitution  for  the  Republic,  which, 
however,  fellows,  in  its  general  lines,  the 
existing  constitution  established  by  Juarez 
in  1857.  Carranza  announced  his  pro- 
gramme of  reforms,  which  included  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  labour,  especially  as  re- 
gards hours  of  work  and  a  minimum  wage. 
Many  city  lots  in  the  capital  and  large 
holdings  of  land  in  the  country  have  been 
restored  to  their  original  owners  by  the 
Government  which  originally  confiscated 
them.  General  Funston,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  forces  on  the 
border,  reduced  the  number  of  troops  on 
the  frontier  late  in  December.  Just  before 
Christmas  he  sent  back  16,000  soldiers  to 
their  homes,  leaving  about  75,000  National 
Guards,  now  presumably  well  trained  and 
efficient  men,  to  guard  the  border. 

Villa  Redlvivus. 

Carranza  has,  however,  not  by  any  means 
been  having  matters  his  own  way  in  Mexico, 
Villa,  recently  assumed  to  be  definitely 
down  and  out,  is  very  much  in  the  field. 
The  wound  he  sustained  in  the  hip  during 
his  flight  from  the  Americans  has  perma- 
nently maimed  him,  but  with  the  aid  of  a 
crutch,  and  a  motor-car,  he  is  still  a  very 
mobile  sort  of  a  person  indeed.  His  chief- 
of-staff,  the  famous  Boer.  Ben  Viljeon, 
is     apparently     still     with     him.        During 


October,  and  November  Villa  gathered 
a  large  following,  and  at  the  end 
of  November  attacked  the  important  city 
of  Chihuahua,  capital  of  the  province  of 
that  name.  Although  at  first  bloodily  re- 
pulsed, he  finally  forced  his  way  into  the 
suburbs  and  captured  the  place.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  found  there  several  thou- 
sand rifles,  a  large  number  of  machine- 
guns,  and  many  field  cannon,  besides  a  mis- 
cellaneous lot  of  loot.  As  appears  to  be  his 
usual  custom,  Villa  slew  all  the  Chinese  in 
the  town,  but  no  Americans  lost  their  lives 
on  this  occasion.  Villa  was  only  in  posses- 
sion of  the 'city  for  ten  days  or  so,  then 
retired  before  the  strongly  reinforced  Gov- 
ernment army.  He  is  said  to  have  at  least 
10,000  men  in  his  following,  and  latest 
American  papers  tell  of  his  advancing  to 
again  attack  the  city.  A  month  ago,  at 
any  rate,  he  dominated  three-quarters  of 
this  large  province,  whose  boundary 
marches  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
Villa  during  December  sent  a  special 
courier  to  General  Funston,  proposing 
formally  that,  if  the  United  States  would 
refrain  from  interfering  with  him  in  his 
war  against  Carranza,  he  would  cease 
molesting  Americans  and  would  protect 
their  lives  and  properties.  This  came  well 
from  a  man  who  has  deliberately  murdered 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  cold 
bl<x>d  and  destroyed  their  property  1  Not 
only  in  the  north  are  the  anti-Carranzistas 
making  headway,  but  rebel  leaders  are  in- 
creasing their  influence  in  the  south.  Gene- 
ral Felix  Diaz  is  now  oj^erating  there,  and 
claims  to  have  made  notable  gains.  He  is 
the  nephew  of  the  great  Diaz,  who  for  so; 
long  ruled  Mexico,  and  whose  disappear 
ance  was  immediately  followed  by  that  in- 
ternecine strife  which,  for  the  last  six  years, 
has  made  of  that  fair  land  a  place  of 
misery,  blood  and  gloom. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


Ixjrd  Northclifff  has  been  exceedingly 
insistent  in  the  matter  of  the  winding  up  of 
C.erman  firms  in  England.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  offer  to  take  the  business  in  hand 
himself  and  supersede  the  great  accountant 
who  had  been  appointed  so  to  do  by  the 
Government.  That  he  was  not  an  expert 
hanker  mattered  not  a  jot  to  this  NaiX)leon 
of  the  press,  yet  it  is  the  banking  concerns, 
with  ramifications  all  over  the  world,  that 
ftake  so  long  to  wind  up  if  har(.lship  to  our 


own  citizens  is  to  be  avoided.  However, 
the  delay  was  a  good  enough  peg  on  which 
to  hang  a  general  attack  on  the  late  Gov- 
ernment !  Reynolds  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  there  is  a  special  reason  for 
the  leisurely  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  German  companies  are  being 
fmished  off. 

The  American  papers  contain  many  car- 
tx)ns  on  the  German  peace  proposals,  and 
most  of  them  appear  to  take  the  view  that 


Reynolds's   Newspaper.] 


WINDING  HIM  UP ! 


[London. 


(In  the  debate  in  the  Houee  of  Commons  on  the  delay  in  the  winding-up  of  enemy  firms  it  trans- 
pired that  the  men  engaged  for  the  work  were  paid  by  the  day,  so  that  the  longer  they  took 
over  the  job  the  more  remuneration  they  received.) 
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Evening   Mail. 


[New  Yoirk. 


De  Tclegraaf.]  [Amsterdam. 

NORAVAY  CLOSES  HER  TERT?TTORIAL  WATERS 
TO  THE  r-BOAT&'. 
Von  TIRPIT7. :  "  Just  because  we  have  sunk 
thirty  or  forty  of  your  ships,  you  are  shuttinti 
our  submarines  out  of  your  harbours?  That  is  a 
distinctly   unfriendly   act   towards   Germany !" 


De  lelegraai.']  [Amsterdam. 

THE   WAY    TO   VERDUN. 

The  Crown-Princely  Preacher  to  America:  "It 
was   a  long   way !" 

(The  German  words  in  the  cartoon  are  remarks 
made,  apparently,  by  the  Crown  Prince  at 
various  times,  such  as  "The  war  is  just  now  be- 
ginning   for    us.") 


De  Telegraaf.']  [Amsterdam. 

PEACE    PROPOSALS     FROM     NEUTRALS. 
The    Allies  :    "  Don't    stand     in     the     way     of 
Peace !" 
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Evcnino   Tdeoram.]  [New  York. 

1X3UD  APPLAUSE. 


Tribune.]  [Chicago. 

THE  HORRORS  O'F  PEACE. 


CJermany.  like  the  successful  gambler,  is 
anxious  to  draw  out  whilst  the  luck  is  still 
with  her. 

McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
a  well  deserved  rebuke  to  those  who  are 
waxing  fat  out  of  the  war..  Brinkeroff, 
in  the  New  York  Evcninf^  Mail,  considers 
that  between  the  British  pluck  and  the 
Teuton  will  there  is  no  room  for  peace. 


Raemaekers  has  been  producing  some  ex- 
cellent cartoons  recently,'^ his  work  appears 
in  many  papers  besides  de  Telegraaf.  The 
three  reproduced  herewith  are  typical  and 
show  his  art  at  its  best. 

The  Americans  are  very  concerned  over 
the  wav  in  which  the  price  of  food  has 
increased  owing  to  the  demand  in   Europe 


Ere  nil:  (I   ?dail.] 


[New  York. 


Republic.] 


LET'S    QUIT!" 


IS't.    Louis. 
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Evening    Ledger.']  I  Philadelphia. 

HELP  YOUESBLP. 


Herald.]  iNew    York. 

THE    FOOD    GAME. 

We   all   play   it.  whether  or  no. 


(;' .  ^: 


V'^^- '-' 


he  Rire.] 


THE   "  SMALL   IXKJAL  SUCOBSSES  "    IN   FRONT  OP   VERDUN. 

"Gott!  that  is  our  eight  months'  work  they  are  destroying!" 


[Pane. 
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Daily  News.] 


HIS   BOOSTERS. 


Ohi'M*?). 


and  the  consequent  shortage  in  the  States.  King  occurred,  of  course,  too  recently  for 

If    America  does   enter   the   war   it   is  not  the  cartoons  reproduced  here  to  deal  with 

it    :\\\    improbable    that    some    sort   of    an  it. 

embargo  will  be  put  on  the  export  of  food  Bradley    in    the    Chicago    Daily    News, 

as  well  as  of  war  munitions.  shows  that  there  are  very  strong  injBuences 

Greece  continues  to  figure  in  the  cartoons  in   favour  of  carrying  on   the   war  indefi- 

the  world,   but   the  back   down  of  the  nitelv. 


John  Btiil.] 


The  War  Map  shows  the  hard-won   ground 
We've  wrested  from  the  German  hound; 
Our    battle-line,    the    bull-dog    face — 
The  splendid  symbol  of  our  race. 


[London. 
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Tribune  ^ 


iNev\    York 


AT   LAS'^' 
"  Will    the  Greek    King   accept    the   sword'' 


London  Opinion.] 

WOUNDING   THE  HAND   THAT  FEEDS   HIM. 


Post-Dispatch.]  [St.  Louis. 

WHY    DIE  ON  THE    BATTLEFIELD.? 


Evening   Telegram.']  [New  York, 

THE  LATEST  TURKEY  TROT. 
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FRANK  H.  SIMONDS  ON  THE  WAR. 


I. — ^A  Change  of  Opinion. 
The  recent  report  in  the  papers  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  and 
other  prominent  Americans,  who  were  visit- 
ing P'rance,  had  cabled  President  Wilson 
asking  him  how  they  w'ere  to  get  back  to 
the  United  States,  is  of  particular  interest 
to  reaclers  of  Stead' s.-  One  of  our  most 
valuable  features  since  the  war  began  has 
been  contributed  by  Mr.  Simonds.  He  has 
made  a,  great  international  reputation  for 
himself  by  his  brilliant  articles  on  the 
war,  and,  during  the  last  two  years,  has 
quickly  risen  in'  his  profession  until  to-day 
he  occupies  the  most  coveted  of  all  posi- 
tions, the  chair  of  Horace  Greeley  in  the 
editor's  room  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  latest  article  received  from  Mr. 
Simonds  is,  in  some  ways^his  best,  and  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  may  not  give  it  all 
to  my  readers.  In  it  he  discusses  Ihe  Ger- 
man Peace  proposals — the  article  was  writ- 
ten on  December  20th,  19 16 — deals  exhaus- 
tively with  the  Roumanian  campaign,  and 
explains  carefully,  and  convincingly,  why 
iie  has  altered  the  opinion  he  has  always 
iield,  namely,  that  it  v/ould  be  possible  for 
the  Allies  to  obtain  a  decision  in  the  field 
over  the  Germans  and  their  allies.  That 
[)Ossibility,  he  now  thinks,  is  passed  and  it 
is  indeed  interesting  to  follow  this  brilliant 
neutral  observer  as  he  sets  forth  the  reasons 
for  his  change -of  view,  and,  later,  per- 
haps, we  may  be  able  to  do  so.  Some 
slight  indication  of  his  argument  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  paragraphs  : 

The  German  chance  to  obtain  a  decision, 
to  win  the  war  their  own  way  and  impose 
their  ui'll  upon^  Europe,  ended  at  the 
Marne.  Their  chance  to  get  a  separate  peace 
from  a  beaten  Russia  ended  a  year  ago. 
Their  final  bid  for  a  decision  in  tlie  West 
crumbled  at  Verdun.  But  although  still 
confident  that  this  negative  decision  re- 
mains absolute,  I  can  no  longer  see  any 
warrant  for  belief  that  the  Allies  will  go  to 
Berlin  or  even  to  Vienna ;  and  my  judg- 
ment is  th^t  economic  rather  than  military 
elements  will  settle  the  war,  that  the  mili- 
tary battle  is  tending  toward  a  draw,  a  real 
di;nv,  a  failure  of  both  sides  to  get  a  de- 
cision. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Allies  will  not  make  material  gains  in  the 


West  in  this  new  year,  191 7 

In  my  judgment  the  next  western  cam- 
paign will  see  the  Allies  push  the  Germans 
l)ack  to  the  French  frontier,  to  the  line  of 
tlie  Meuse  below  Verdun,  and  not  impos- 
sibly to  the  line  of  Verdun^ — Mezieres — Na- 
mur — ^Brussels — Antw'erp.  But  such  a  cam- 
l)aign  will  entail  enormous  Allied  losses, 
and  it  does  not  hold  out  any  bright  pros- 
pects of  an  actual  piercing  of  the  German 
lines  and  a  return  to  a  war  of  motion  on 
the  old  lines,  with  the  probability  or  even 
the  fair  chance  of  a  great,  crushing  German 
disaster. 

We  have  the  best  German  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  Central  Powers  are 
everywhere  outnumbered,  and  w^e  may  easily 
conclude  that  this  year  on  the  western  front 
they  will  be  outgunned.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  German  strategy  has  at  last  recog- 
nised the  impossibility  of  winning  the  war 
by  conquering  its  foes  in  the  field,  and  has 
fallen  back  upon  the  purpose  to  hold  the 
lines  that  it  has  now  made  good  and  to  con- 
tinue a  defensive  war,  in  the  main,  in  fhe 
l)elief  that  the  Allies  will  be  exhausted  be- 
fore they  can  win  a  decisive  victory  or  even 
make  a  sufficiently  deep  cut  into  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  fronts  to  compel  Aus- 
tria and  Germany — and  Germany  is  really 
the  driving  and  controlling  force — to  aban- 
don all  of  their  conquests  and  make  peace 
on  Allied  terms. 

In  such  a  plan  the  Roumanian  offensive 
was  a  natural  detail,  for,,  as  it  now  turns 
out,  Germany  and  Austria  have  long  been 
expecting  the  Roumanian  attack,  and  for 
many  months  German  and  Bulgarian  troops 
have  been  immobilised,  have  been  held  in 
reserve  against  a  Roumanian  thrust.  There- 
fore the  Roumanian  frontier  was,  in  reality, 
a  battle-front,  which  has  now  l:)een  shor- 
tened by  600  miles. 

As  I  have  shown  in  recent  numbers,  the 
front  the  enemy  have  now  taken  up  is  an 
exceedingly  strong  one  and  can  be  defended 
with  comparatively  few  troops,  for  we  may 
be  quite  sure  that  the  Germans  will  quickly 
make  the  new  line  as  iitlpregnable  as  they 
have  made  those  in  the  west  and  the  east. 
Mr.  Simonds  too  takes  that  view. 

Mr.  Simonds'  clever  account  of  the 
Balkan   situation   as  it  has  developed   and 
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Stands  to-day  may  be  summed  up  somewhat 
incompletely  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

As  long  as  the  German  line  of  com- 
munication with  Constantinople  depended 
upon  the  control  of  a  single  rail -road, 
that  from  Belgrade,  through  Sofia  to 
the  Golden  Horn,  there  was  hope  that  the 
Allies  might  succeed  in  cutting  this  line  and 
thus  isolate  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  But 
with  the  downfall  of  Roumania  many 
other  lines  are  opened,  including  the  Dan- 
ube, and  now  the  fall  of  Nish  itself,  from 
which  the  Sarrail  army  is  still  far  dist^int, 
would  not  change  the  situation. 

His  survey  of  the  actual  position,  as  he 
sees  it,  in  Europe,  causes  him  to  believe 
that  the  German  offer  of  i^eace,  when  made, 
would  carry  with  it  very  large  concessions  in 
the  matter  of  occupied  territory,  and  would 
only  insist  upon  German  and  Austrian 
supremacy  in  Poland  and  the  Balkans.  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

A  treaty  of  peace  which  restored  Europe 
to  the  conditions  of  1914,  save,  in  the 
matter  of  Serbia,  which,  for  example,  gave 
the  Trentino  to  Italy  and  Metz  to  France, 
would  mean  that  Germany  had  won  in  the 
war  a  prize  that  would  be  equivalent  to 
winning  the  war,  although  not  equivalent 
to  winning  the  war  as  Germany  had  origin- 
ally hoped  and  expected  to  win  it. 

Henceforth  I  believe  the  military  opera- 
tions will  have  far  less  meaning  than  in 
the  past  and  that,  aside  from  possible  Ger- 
man attacks  upon  Salonika  and  upon  Suez, 
which  are  almost  inevitable,  and  are  really 
incidental  to  Germany's  main  purpose  of 
Central  European  and  Western  Asiatic 
domination.  Germany  will  follow  a  policy 
of  defence.  She  will  put  the  burden  of 
attack  upon  her  foes  and  await  their  ex- 
haustion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  such  a  i)olicy 
can  win,  even  on  the  terms  I  have  sug- 
gested. This  will  depend  upon  the  food 
condition  of  Germany  and  the  other 
economic  circumstances.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  Germany  is  now  deliberately  accepting 
the  kind  of  war  'her  foes  asserted  would 
insure  'her  defeat ;  namely,  a  war  of  exhaus- 
tion and  attrition.  She  signalises  the  be- 
ginning of  such  a  war  by  proposing  peace, 
undoubtedly  she  will  make  other  peace 
offers  if  the  first  fails,  unquestionably  she 
will  increase  her  bid  as  time  goes  on,  but  I 
do  not  believe  she  will  abandon  the  main 
purpose,  the  control  of  the  road  to  the 
Near  East  and  the  supremacy  in  the  Bal- 
kans  and   Asia   Minor,    until   she  is   either 


crushed  in  the  field  or  conquered  by  starva- 
tion,       It  is  by 

hunger  that  the  Allies  must  impose  their 
will  upon  Germany,  if  they  are  to  impose 
it,  I  now  believe. 

II. — Changes  in  Allied  Control. 
Of  all  the  recent  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  personnel  of  Allied  Gov- 
ernments and  in  army  commands  Mr. 
Simonds  regards  the  selection  of  Lyautey 
to  succeed  Roques  as  Minister  of  War  in 
France  as  perhaps  the  most  significant  of 
all.  Those  acquainted  with  the  record  of 
this  brilliant  soldier  and  familiar  with  his 
views  will  probably  agree  with  Mr. 
Simonds  in  the  reasons  which  cause  him  to 
come  to  this  conclusion.  Of  the  man  him- 
self, he  says  : 

He  is  a  .strong  man,  hr  is  the  sort  of 
leader  that  makes  a  dictator  in  critical  times, 
and  the  French  politicians  have  known  it. 
In  Morocco  he  has  performed  miracles,  and 
the  Germans,  who  know  everything,  showed 
their  sentiments  toward  Lyautey,  by  burn- 
ing his  house  at  Crevic,  when  they  invaded 
Lorraine  in  thie  first  days  of  the  war. 
Roques,  whom  Lyautey  succeeds,  was  a 
good  corps  commander,  who  never  aspired 
to  any  political  power  and  was  merely  the 
representative  of  Joffre  in  the  Ministry. 

Lyautey  has  had  great  experience  in 
Africa,  lie  has  conquered,  organised,  and 
held  this  great  empire  with  a  ridiculously 
small  force.  Some  day  his  achievement  in 
the  Shereefian  Empire  will  be  reckoned  as 
rivalling  that  of  any  of  the  greater  British 
pro-consuls.  But  to-day  he  has  a  greater 
task,  which  will  call  for  new  genius  and 
greater  skill. 

Germany's  peace  proposal  was  preceded 
a  few  days  by  the  fall  of  Asquith  and  the 
Coalition  Ministry  that  has  long  been  under 
fire.  This  war  has  wrought  many  miracles. 
A  few  months  ago  men  marvelled  at  the 
fortune  of  Ari.stide  Briand,  who  came  to 
Paris  not  so  many  years  ago,  literally  in 
want  and  seemingly  without  friends  or  for- 
tune, and  in  February  of  last  year  presided 
in  Paris  at  the  Conference  of  the  Allied 
Nations.  The  rise  of  Lloyd  George  has 
been  only  'less  spectacular,  and  to-day  he 
is  in  power  because  he  has  the  support  of 
that  Conservative  Party  which  less  than  a 
decade  ago,  through  their  press  and  on  the 
platform,  denounced  him  in  terms  that 
were  hardly  paralleled  in  British  vitupera- 
tive politics. 

Yet  from  the  outset  of  the  war  it  has 
been  Lloyd   George  who  has   done  things. 
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It  has  been  Lloyd  George  alone  who  has 
risen  to  the  necessities  of  the  changing 
hours  and  has  been  able  to  mobilise  British 

'nergy  despite  British  tradition 

F  Germany  does  not  make  those  siirren- 
iers  which  the  British  ])eople  deejm  essen- 
ial  to  British  safety  and  permanent  peace. 
Kngland  is  not  in  a  peace  mood,  and  the 
German  proposal  for  peace  comes  at  fhe 
!Our  when  the  British  have  cleared  their 
>fficial  decks  for  action  and  have  resolved 
<)  fight,  as  Lloyd  George  recently  told  an 
American  correspondent — "  for  a  knock- 
>iit." 

Had  the  German  peace  proposals  come 
1  month  earlier,  a  fortnight  earlier,  they 
night  have  had  a  different  hearing  in  Bri- 
lin,  but  I  do  not  believe  England  will 
Lccept  anything  but  a  **  victorious  peace" 
mtil  Lloyd  George  'has  had  his  chance  and 
lie  new  British  army  has  fought  one  more 
nil  campaign  in  France. 

In  France,  too,  there  was  a  change ; 
^riand  named  a  new  war  council,  compar- 
ible  to  that  of  Britain,  and  Joffre  was  at 
last  retired  from  supreme  field  command, 
the  last  of.  the  commanders  of  August, 
1914,  to  disappear.  In  his  place  Nivelle 
vas  named,  and  NivelU'  was  known  to  the 
■iitside  world  only  as  the  man  who  retook 
i Jouaumont  a  few  weeks  ago.  To-day  he  is 
ilso  known  as  the  general  who  won  the  later 
success  at  Verdun,  which  Paris  is  now  cele- 
[  brating  as  the  auspicious  evidence  of  the 
worth  of  the  new  commander. 

But  for  the  world  the  passing  of  Joffre 
is  more  significant.  His  victory  of  the 
Marne  remains  the  great  incident  of  the 
var.  No  other  of  the  generals  who  com- 
.nanded  national  forces  will  carry  with  him 
into  retirement,  or  into  the  dignified  retire- 
ment of  his  promotion  as  technical  adviser 
of  fhe  military  staff,  the  prestige  of  such  a 
success.  Moltke  had  lost  the  first  cam- 
:>aign  in  France,  Falkenhayn  had  lost  Ver- 

'lun, But    Joffre   goes 

after  having  won  the  great  triumph  of  fhe 
war  and  maintained  his  victory,  even  at  the 
aitterly  contested  field  of  Verdun. 

When  I  was  in  France  a  few  months 
ago  men  said  to  me  that  Joffre  was  tired. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  strain 
of  the  long  service  had  told  upon  him.  .  . 
Yet  in  France,  as  in  Britain,  there  was 
manifest  in  December  a  new  demand  that 
the  war  be  pushed,  not  a  weariness  of  the 
war  that  spoke  of  the  willingness  to  make 
peace,  but  a  feeling  that  the  protraction  of 
the  struggle  was  bringing  terrible  hardships 


and  that  delay  had  become  thJb  enemy.  . 
of  Germany  but  of  the  foes  of  Germany. 
The  recent  Russian  crisis  ended  in 
the  retirement  of  Sturmer,  held  to  be  a 
friend  of  peace  and  Germany,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Trepoff. 

At  the  moment  Germany  suggests  peace 
we  see  the  control  of  the  policy  and  pur- 
poses of  her  three  great  opponents  passing 
into  Wands  determined  to  carry  on  the  war 
and  with  all  three  of  her  great  foes  reor- 
ganising their  Ministries  and  replacing  their 
generals,  with  the  plain  purpose  to  push 
the  campaign  and  with  not  the  smallest 
suggestion  that  peace  is  expected  or  desired 
on  any  but  terms  that  only  a  victor  can 
dictate.  To  me  these  crises  in  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  are  the  strongest  rea- 
sons why  the  German  proposals  will  fail  to 
end  the  war,  rather,  I  think  they  will  acce- 
lerate fhe  pace  of  the  fighting,  when  spring 
comes,  and  it  is  possible  to  move  in  France 
and  Belgium  again.  And  henceforth  the 
jiart  that  Britain  will  play  in  the  coalition 
against  Germany  will  increase  steadily,  in 
my  judgment,  it  may  become  commanding, 
if,  as  many  Englishmen  believe.  Great 
Britain  has  found  in  Llovd  George  another 
Pitt. 

III. — Germany   Proposes    Peace. 

Mr.  Simonds  takes  the  following  view 
of  the  German  Peace  Proposal  : 

In  proposing  peace  Germany  took  the 
world  by  surprise.  Why  did  she  make  the 
[)roposal  ?  Was  it  the  magnanimous  offer 
of  a  conqueror?  W^s  it  the  move  of  wise 
statesmanship,  which  perceived  at  one  time 
that  Roumanian  victories  had  enhanced 
German  prestige  in  the  world  and  made  it 
possible  to  propose  peace  without  confess- 
ing weakness,  and  saw  also  that  German 
success  was  now  at  its  apex  and  that  the 
German  people  desired  peace?  Was  it  the 
recognition  that  German  defeat  was  inevi- 
table, if  it  were  not  ix>ssible  to  negotiate 
now,  before  the  Allies  were  able  to  enter 
the  next  campaign  and  bring  all  their  long- 
delayed  plans  to  fruition? 

In  my  own  judgment  the  German  pro- 
posal was  not  made  with  the  idea  that 
Germany  could  dictate  a  victorious  peace  to 
Europe  or  impose  conditions  such  as  Napo- 
leon imposed  upon  Prussia  after  Jena,  or 
the  Allies  imposed  upon  France  after 
Waterloo,  We  must  recognise  that  the  war 
has  so  far  been  a  draw,  in  the  sense  that 
there  has  been  no  decisive  victory  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  No  one  can  dictate 
peace.     This  is  revealed  in  the  suggestions 
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made  from  t/he  German  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  Germans  were  willing  to 
evacuate  Belgium,  and  the  statement  of 
Hindenburg  made  to  an  American  corre- 
spondent that  the  French  could  have  peace 
without  the  loss  of  territory  by  mere  appli- 
cation  

.  .  .  .  great  successes  of  the  war,  apart 
from  the  Marne  and  Verdun,  have  been 
won  by  the  Germans,  but  these  successes 
are  not  of  the  sort  t'hat  permit  the  victor 
to  dictate  absolute  terms.  The  Allies  fight- 
infj  Louis  XIV.  won  more  decisive  battles 
at  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  than  the  Ger- 
mans have  won  against  the  French,  the  Bri- 
tish, or  the  Russians,  but  this  did  not  en- 
able the  Allies  to  impose  their  will  upon 
Louis  XIV..  aikl  at  the  close  of  fhe  War 
of  the  Spanish  'Succession  France  retained 
her  integrity  and  Spain  received  a  French 
king. 

-'  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  was  the  convic- 
tion that  absolute  defeat  was  impending 
that  led  the  Germans  to  make  their  proffer. 

If  the  Germaits  are 

to  be  compelled  to  accept  terms  imposed  by 
the  Allies,  they  will  be  compelled  to  yield 
in  consequence  of  economic  pressure  and  in 
the  presence  of  actual  starvation.  How- 
ever inevitable  these  may  be — and  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  they  either  are  or  are 
not  inevitable — I  do  not  think  fhey  are  so 
imminent  as  to  compel  the  Germans  to  ask 
for  peace,  which  would  be  a  confession  of 
defeat  in  its  terms,  even  if  there  be  no 
German  defeat  in  the  military  operations 
which  have  preceded  it. 

In  a  word,  I  do  not  believe  the  Germans 
proposed  peace  with  any  belief  that  they 
could  impose  their  will  upon  Europe  abso- 
lutely,  or  save  in  a  degree  relatively  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  fhe  hopes  and 
proclamations  of  August,  1914,  or  even  of 
April,  1Q16.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  proposal  is  a  sign  of  abso- 
lute surrender  or  of  imminent  economic  col- 
lapse. To  me  it  seems  rather  the  result  of 
a  utilisation  of  recent  successes  coupled 
with  a  recoo:nition  that  the  greatest  profit 
the  war  might  have  had  will  not  be  rea- 
lised; that  reasonable  profit  is  all  that  Ger- 
many can  hoT)e  for  now.  and  that  the  Ger- 
man people's  desire  for  peace  must  be 
faced. 

IV.— Will  There  Be  Peace? 

Naturally  the  first  question  of  the  whole 
world  was:  '*  Will  peace  come  now?"  In 
mv  judgment  there  is  no  chance  of  peace' 
before  the  campaign  of  next  summer  is 
fought  out. 


Such  a  conviction  is  based  upon  the  be- 
lief that  Germany  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
restore  Belgium  and  Serbia,  evacuate 
France,  and  also  return  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
France,  compel  her  Austrian  ally  to  sur- 
render Trieste  and  the  Trentino  to  Italy, 
and  recognise  Russian  domination  at  Con- 
stantinople. And  on  no  other  term.'^  w^'^' 
the  Allies  now  make  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  satisfied  that 
Germany  will  offer  to  evacuate  France  and 
Belgium,  to  make  some  concession  ^o  Italy 
in  the  matter  of  the  Trentino.  and  to  re- 
store Roumania  to  independence,  having 
deprived  her  of  the  Dobrudja  districts 
taken  in  the  Second  Balkan  War.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  Germany  will  consent  to  abandon 
most,  if  not  all.  of  her  overseas  colonies. 
It  seems  to  me  remotely  possible  but  ex- 
cessively unlikely  that  the  Germans  may 
offer  to  restore  Metz  and  the  Frenc'h -speak- 
ing districts  of  Lorraine  to  France  in  return 
for  a  French  renunciation  of  claim  to  the 
balance  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

To  match  this,  however,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Germans  will  not,  saVe  in  direct 
extremity  and  in  the  presence  of  starvation 
or  complete  military  defeat,  agree  to  restore 
Lithuania  and  Poland  to  Russia,  agree  to 
the  re-establishment  and  indemnification  of 
Serbia,  and  permit  Russian  occupation  of 
Constantinople.  I  can  even  conceive  of  the 
German  consent  to  yield  in  the  matter  of 
Lithuania  and  of  Poland,  althoug'h  not 
under  present  conditions.  But  Serbia  and 
Constantinople  are  vital.  If  Germany  has 
to  surrender  these,  she  will  have  lost  all 
possible  profit  from  the  war  and  she  will 
have  consented  to  the  destruction  of  the  last 
hope  now  visible  of  a  German  expansion 
keeping  pace  with  the  colonial  expansion  of 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  her  im- 
mediate rivals. 

The  German  people  will  not  give  up 
Alsace-Lorraine  save  under  the  compulsion 
of  defeat  or  starvation.  France  will  not 
now  make  peace — nor  will  her  Allies  fail  to 
sustain  her  in  refusing  to  make  peace — 
until  she  regains  her  lost  provinces.  Italy 
will  not  make  peace  without  Trieste  and 
the  Trentino,  and  her  Allies  must  and  will 
stand  with  her,  while  Austria  cannot  give  up 
Trieste  without  losing  ber  one  great  sea- 
port. Russia  has  the  pledge  of  her  Allies 
to  guarantee  her  possession  of  Constantf- 
nople  at  the  end  of  fhe  war,  and  she  means 
to  gain  it.  Finally  all  the  Allies  have 
pledged  their  honour  in  the  matter  of  Serbia 
as  well   as   Bel^rium  and  thev  carv^'^^   '^-^.-Ic 
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down  now,  save  by  confessing  defeait  and 
accepting  dishonour. 

All  of  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  while  Germany  has  so  far  won  most  of 

always  remembering 

that  fhe  biggest  of  all  stakes  escaped  her 
at  the  Marne,  while  she  is  now  in  the  posi- 
tion of  offering  to  make  peace  and  to  re- 
turn a  portion  of  what  she  has  conquered, 
her  enemies  do  not  believe  that  she  can  per- 
manently hold  what  she  has  won,  and  they 
are  satisfied  that  if  she  could  permanently 
hold  these  things  she  would  not  only  have 
won  the  war,  but  have  become  a  permanent 
menace  to  their  safety  and  thus  a  guar- 
antee of  more  wars. 

The  war  is  a  long  way  from  being 
fought  out.  The  nations  at  war,  Germany 
like  all  the  others,  are  a  long  way  from 
being  ready  to  concede  that  they  are  beaten. 
But  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante,  the  re- 
storation of  Belgium,  France,  Serbia, 
Russia,  would  be  a  defeat  for  Germany, 
since  it  would  give  her  nothing  in  return 
for  her  sacrifices  and  still  leave  her  outdis- 
tanced by  her  rivals  in  the  world  of  colo- 


nies, and  the  Allies  to-day  are  not  merely 
united  upon  a  programme  that  calls  for  the 
restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante.,  they  ask 
also  Alsace-Lorraine,  Trentino  and  Trieste, 
and  Constantinople. 

Yet,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  the  present 
effort  to  settle  the  war  by  negotiation,  ac- 
cepting the  German  gesture  at  its  face 
value,  will  not  be  W'holly  wifhout  conse- 
quence— although  it  fails  to  prevent  another 
campaign  and  new  struggle — such  a  gesture 
is  the  first  sign  of  the  approach  of  peace. 
In  history,  negotiations  have  gone  on  for 
years,  keeping  pace  with  battles,  until  it 
became  clear  that  the  war  could  not  be 
won  in  the  field  or  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  war  accelerated  the  pace  of  the  peace- 
makers. We  shall  have  peace  talk  hence- 
forth ;  we  may  have  formal  or  informal 
negotiations  henceforth.  But  I  am  satisfied 
w^  shall  have  not  peace  but,  rather,  the 
most  terrible  campaign  of  the  war,  next 
shimmer.  The  people  of  the  Allied  nations 
are  still  ready  to  make  all  sacrifices  for  vic- 
tory, hut  now  that  peace  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  fewer  of  the  Allied  leadershi-p 
to  Tjuin  must  be  demonstraied. 


WHAT  THE  TOMMIES  READ. 


Clive  Holland  writes  a  capital  article  in 
Chambers's  Journal  on  ''  The  Romance  and 
Pathos  of  Trench  and  Hospital  Libraries." 
During  the  first  fifteen  months  of  the  con- 
flict nearlv  a  million  and  a  half  of  books 
(mostly  fiction)  were  despatched  to  the 
troops  fighting  abroad.  How  diverse  are 
the  tastes  of  our  fighting  men  is  shown 
thus  : — 

An  officer  lately  returned  from  the  front 
told  us  that  he  picked  up  ni  one  of  the 
trenches  near  Ypres  a  copy  of  "  Sophocles  " 
in  Greek,  well  thumbed  and  water-stained, 
and  within  a  few  yards  a  copy  of  a  popular 
threepenny  sensational  novelette!  "Both," 
he  remarked,  "  had  been  well  read.  The 
latter  emanated  from  a  large  firm  of  cheap 
literature  providers,  and  the  former  from 
one  of  the  oldest  publishing-  houses  in  Lon- 
don. The  '  Sophocles  '  was  stamped  with 
the  arms  of  Haileybury  School." 

In  the  hospitals,  even  more  than  in  the 
trenches,  the  cheerful  book  is  in  demand, 
and  many  humorous,  pathetic,  and  roman- 
tic incidents  have  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  libraries  formed  for  the  use  and 
entertainment  of  the  wounded  at  various 
hospitals  in  France.     The  writer  says : — 

A  nurse  told  us  of  a  serial  in  a  monthly 
magazine  that  had  been  perused  by  two  of 


her  patients,  and  how  one  of  them  was  de- 
pressed for  a  whole  day  because  the  heroine 
died.  "  I  wish,  Sister,  I  had  never  read  it," 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  got  to  like  that  girl,  and 
if  I  could  have  found  one  something  the 
same  when  I  got  out  and  about  again  I 
should  have  married  her  if  she  would  have 
had   me."  - 

From  a  base  hospi,tal,  near  Dunkirk, 
there  was  forwarded  home  a  leaf  torn  from 
a  popular  work  of  fi.ction,  upon  which  had 
been  inscribed  the  last  message  of  the  un- 
fortunate young  fellow  who  had  been  read- 
ing the  book.  Clive'  Holland  goes  on  to 
say  :  — 

Round  the  page,  in  straggling  letters,  ran 
the  words  which  told  how  he  had  lain  for 
two  days  with  a  fractured,  thigh  and  a  wound 
in  his  shoulder.  On  the  third  day  he  traced  : 
"  I  shall  die  of  thirst.  As  yet  no  one  has 
been  able  to  reach  us.  The  contents  of  my 
water-bottle  I  shared  two  days  ago  with 
Lieutenant  J.,  who  died  the  same  night...  I 
have  little  hope  of  being  picked  up  alive." 
Then  came  the  last  words  :  "I  can  see  to 
write  no  longer.  Good-tbye,  mother  and 
Monica  (the  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged)  ;^ 
all  is  coming  over  dark.  There  is  nothing' 
save  the  fresh  roar  of  the  guns.  I  can  see  a 
light.  Good-bye."  Then  followed  a  suc- 
cession of  irregularly   formed  X's. 
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Mr.  Alfred  G.  Gardineo-  has  quite  often 
taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  exposing 
some  of  the  more  sensational  methods 
adopted  by  the  Northcliffe  Press,  and  in 
the  somewhat  wild  controversies  which  fol- 
lowed such  exposures  has  come  best  out 
of  the  encounter.  One  may  therefore  take 
his  contribution  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
on  "  The  Times, ^'  as  being  as  accurate  as 
it  is  interesting. 

In  that  article  he  briefly  sketches  Mr. 
Harmsworth's  rise  to  his  present  position, 
and  tells  of  the  methods  adopted  to  achieve 
his  ends.  When  Mr.  Gardiner  wrote  Mr. 
Asquith  was  still  Prime  Minister,  having 
safely  survived  every  effort  of  the  North- 
cliffe Press  to  encompass  his  downfall.  His 
resignation  and  that  of  Grey  and  McKenna 
would  certainly  be  regarded  by  Mr.  Gard- 
iner as  a  triump'h  for  the  ruthless  methods 
employed  by  Lord  Northcliffe.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  Mr.  Asquith 's  retirement 
was  the  publication  in  The  Times  of  a 
private  conversation  he  had  with  Lloyd 
George,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring 
about  a  compromise.  Had  The  Times  not 
been-  able  to  get  details  of  the  proposals 
made,  and  publish  them,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Asquith  would  stili  he  head 
of  the  Government. 

Young  Master  Harmsworth,  a  youth  of 
eighteen  or  so,  had  a  quick  eye  for  what  the 
public  wanted.  He  saw  the  possibilities 
in  Newnes'  Tit-Bits,  and  promptly  plunged 
into  the  same  path  with  Answers,  the  pro- 
lific parent  of  a  host  of  weekly  journals 
of  the  Comic  Cuts,  The  Penny  Wonder, 
and  The  Sunday  Companion  type.  His 
success  was  unprecedented.  Next  he  pur- 
chased The  Evening  News,  and  at  his 
Midas  touch  the  moribund  journal  leaped 
into  life.  Out  of  it  sprang  the  greatest 
achievement  of  his  dazzling  career. 

There  has  toeen  nothing  in  the  story  of 
English  journalism,  comparable  with  the 
apparition  of  ''  The  Daily  Mail."  It  found 
a  vast  territory  unchallenged,  which  it  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  with  an  efficiency  and 
completeness  that  left  little  room  for  compe- 
tition. It  applied  to  the  sphere  of  daily 
journalism  the  discovery  that  Alfred  Harms- 
worth  had  made  in  the  weekly  press — namely, 
that  what  the  democracy  wanted  was  not 
instruction,  but  amusement.  The  Press  had 
been  serious  and  responsible,  respectful  to 
the   past  and  its   traditions,  cautious   abput 


consequences,  suspicious  about  anything 
that  savoured  of  sensation.  And  in 
consequence  it  had  left  the  democrax;y  cold 
and  aloof.  ''The  Daily  Mail  "  repudiated 
all  these  conventions.  It  adopted  sensation- 
alism as  its  gospel.  Every  day  must  have  its 
thrill,  every  paragraph  must  be  an  electric 
shock,  every  issue  must  be  as  full  of  "turns" 
as  a  music-hall  programme.  "  What's  wrong 
with  the  shop-window?"  was  Alfred  Harms- 
worth's  formula  when  the  paper  displeased 
him,  and  the  formula  contained  the  whole 
of  his  newspaper  philosophy.  His  shop-win- 
dow must  be  the  talk  of  the  town ;  woe  to 
the  window-dresser  who  put  in  the  quiet 
greys  and  left  out  the  brilliant  trifles!  Poli- 
cies were  nothing,  parties  were  nothing,  prin- 
ciples were  nothing.  All  that  mattered  was 
that  the  great  public  should  be  kept  hum- 
ming with  excitement.  There  was  always 
war  in  the  air  and  some  enemy  with  whom 
to  arouse  passion.  Sometimes  it  was  the 
Boers,  sometimes  it  was  the  French,  whom 
we  would  "roll  in  mud  and  blood"  and  whose 
colonies  we  would  give  to  Germa.ny,  Some- 
times it  was  the  Irish,  later  it  was  the 
Germans.  It  did  not  matter  whom,  for  Mr. 
Harmsworth  had  no  rooted  antipathies.  He 
merely  seized  the  handiest  instrument  for  his 
purpose.  If  there  came  a  lull  in  affairs  and 
the  public  mind  wanted  rest  and  an  idyllic 
interlude,  then  who  so  ready  with  his  ano- 
dynes? He  would  set  all  the  nation  growing 
sweet  peas ;  he  would  make  it  seethe  with 
mild  interest  over  the  discovery  that  it  was 
dying  from  eating  white  bread,  and  that  if 
it  would  save  itself  it  must  start  eating 
brown  bread.  But  these  were  only  the  entr'- 
actes of  the  great  drama.  War  was  the  per- 
manent theme,  and  out  of  the  Boer  War 
"  The  Daily  Mail  "  emerged  with  an  influ- 
ence that  was  unrivalled:  People  laughed 
and  scoffed,  but  they  read  it  and  insensibly 
were  governed  by  it. 

The  marvellous  success  of  The  Daily 
Mail  naturally  had  its  effect  on  the  Press 
generally.  Power  and  political  influence 
had  passed  to  the  multitude,  and  it  was  the 
paper  that  had  the  ear  of  the  multitude 
that  was  able  to  control  the  tides  of 
national  thought.  The  advertiser,  too,  was 
with  the  big  battalions,  and  his  support 
enabled  the  new  venture  to  devote  to  its 
news  service  an  expenditure  with  which  its 
rivals  could  not  compete. 

Add  to  this  the  genius  of  its  founder  for 
sensation,  a  genius  untrammelled  by  any  re- 
spect for  the  past,  for  parties,  or  for  scru- 
ples, and  the  nature  of  the  convulsion  which 
had  overtaken  the  press  world  will  be  under- 
stood. 

When  The  Times  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alfred   Harmsworth,    or   Lord  Northcliffe, 
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.IS  he  now  was,  the  fact  was  not  announced 
with  any  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Lord  NorthclifFc  was  far  too  astute  for 
•hat.  He  knew  that  the  dramatic  announce- 
■iient  of  his  association  with  the  paper  would 
De  a  shock  to  its  prestigre,  and  he  needed 
lo  preserve  that  prestige  intact  for  his  future 
ambitions.  Those  am(bitions  .were  Napo- 
leonic in  their  scope.  In  ten  brief  years  he 
had  made  himself  the  journalistic  dictator 
of  the  country.  He  already  controlled  the 
most  popular  sources  of  public  opinion. 
With  his  innumerable  dailies,  weeklies,  and 
monthlies,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  es- 
(  ape  the  mesh   of  his   net.      Where   he  was 

lot,   one   of   his    many   brothers   was.    They 

Imost  divided  the  empire  of  sensational 
M)urnalism  between  them,   not  as   rivals  but 

s  members  of  one  '*  house  " — that  "  house 
of  Harms  worth  "  of  which  the  young  Napo- 
leon was  accustomed  to  speak  with  unaf- 
fected reverence.  The  exaltation  of  that 
house  "  became  his  obsession.     It  must  be 

iidi^ated  by  those  dignities  which  the  Wal- 
lers had  scorned.  He  advanced  to  the  peer- 
age from  the  Tory  side;  his  brother  Harold 
;Advanced  to  the  peerage  from  the  Liberal 
side.  The  old  party  systems  meant  nothing 
10  him,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  them 
as  steps  to  greatness.  He  had  a  foot  in  both 
(  amps  and  cared  for  neither.  He  would  use 
the  old  party  ladder  and  kick  it  down  when 
It   had  served  his  purpose. 

But  his  dreams  were  not  limited  to  jour- 
nalistic conquest.  That  was  only  a  means 
to  an  end.  In  the  past  The  Times  had  been 
regarded  as  the  adviser  of  the  nation  ;  he 
would  make  it  dictator  of  the  nation.  He 
had  control  of  the  masses  through  his  popu- 
lar papers,  through  The  Times  he  perme- 
ated the  thought  of  the  governing  classes. 

But  his  extraordinary  astuteness  and  free- 
dom from  intellectual  or  moral  scruples 
t  nabled  him  to  co-ordinate  his  address  to 
his  very  diverse  audiences.  The  coarse 
abuse  and  flagrant  appeals  to  passion  which 
were  the  staple  of  ''  The  Evening  News " 
were  a  little  refined  in  "  The  Daily  Mail," 
and  came  out  in  "  The  Times  -'  in  the  forms 
of  grave  hints  and  suggestions  delicately 
veiled,  regretfully  advanced.  If  the  momen- 
tary object  of  attack  were  Lord  Haldane, 
then  he  painted  the  town  red  with  placards 
about  the  *'  Haldane  Scandal,"  and  in  his 
popular  papers  denounced  the  states- 
man who  had  done  more  for  the  British 
Army  than  any  man  in  history,  as  a  pro- 
Gerrnan,  if  not  a  traitor.  But  in  "  The 
Times  "  it  was  gently  hinted  that  Lord  Hal- 
dane had  so  much  sympathy  with  German 
ideas  and  so  much  knowledge  of  German 
philosophy,  that — well,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
better,  and  so  on.  The  dose  was  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  audience.  The  "  Asquith  the 
Wobbler  "  of  ''  The  Evening  News  "  became 
in  "  The  Times "  a  sleepless  attempt  to 
undermine  him  by  methods  which  would  not 
revolt  the  educated  mind. 


Mr.  Gardiner  gives  a  good  illustration  to 
indicate  the  two  styles.  I^rd  Northcliffe 
recently  visited  Spain,  and  there  wrote  an 
article  which  appeared  in  both  The  Times 
and  The  Daily  Mail.  The  Times  placard 
read:  ''With  the  Germans  in  Spain.  By 
Lord  Northcliffe,"  and  The  Daily  Mail 
placard,  side  by  side  with  it,  read  :  ''  With 
the  Huns  in  Spain.  By  Lord  Nortlicliffe. " 
A  subtle  difference,  which,  however,  tells 
the  whole  story. 

The  situation  created  by  the  war  gave 
Lord  Northcliffe  an  opportunity  perfectly 
suited  to  his  genius.  A  world  in  commotion 
was  a  world  in  which  his  passion  for  action 
could  have  unobstructed  play.  Sensation 
was  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  here  was 
sensation  on  a  scale  beyond  his  wildest 
dreams.  The  impetus  of  events  and  the 
vastness  of  the  issue  had  changed  the  bal- 
ance of  governance.  Parliament  suddenly 
found  itself  subordinated  to  the  executive  in 
a  measure  unknown  before.  Irnmense  deci- 
sions had  to  'be  taken  with  an  instancy  and 
a  secrecy  that  permitted  of  neither  discus- 
sion nor  question.  The  Cabinet  had  become 
essentially  a  Committee  of  PuWic  Safety, 
invested  with  despotic  powers  and  working 
behind  a  veil  of  mystery.  In  these  circum- 
stances Parliamentary  criticism  was  sil- 
enced, was  without  that  knowledge  of  the 
facts  that  niade  criticism  effective.  There 
was  no  medium  like  the  French  Committee 
system  for  keeping  the  general  body  of 
mem'bers  privately  informed  and  giving  them 
the  material  for  instructed  criticism  and  a 
real  influence  over  the  Executive.  Parlia- 
ment was  practically  reduced  to  the  task  of 
countersigning  the  decrees  of  the  Cabinet. 

But  whilst  the  British  public  in  this  re- 
spect had  far  less  control  over  affairs  than 
the  French  public,  the  Press  of  England 
had  much  greater  liberty  than  that  of 
France.  Nominally  the  Press  cen.sorship 
in  Great  Britain  was  as  drastic  as  that  in 
France,  but  this  control  was  never  more 
than  a  fiction. 

It  was  a  fiction,  because  from  the  outset 
Lord  Northcliffe  ostentatiously  challenged 
the  Government  and  the  Government  never 
took  up  the  challenge.  Lord  Northcliffe's  cal- 
culation was  that  his  power  with  the  public 
was  so  great  that  he  could  make  himself 
the  dictator  of  ministries  and  policies, 
and  that  his  instinct  for  the  popular  mood 
of  the  moment  would  give  him  suich  a 
prestige  oustide  that  no  Cabinet  would  ven- 
ture a  fall  with  him.  It  was  both  a  sound 
and  an  unsound  calculation.  It  was  unsound 
in  so  far  as  it  underrated  Mr.  Asquith 's  in- 
fluence with  the  public,  but  it  was  sound  in 
so  far  as  it  relied  on  the  temperament  of 
Mr.  Asquith,  his  notorious  indifference  to 
the  Press,  his  patience  with  obstruction 
and  his  dislike  of  side  issues  and  personal 
controversies.  Except  for  one  scornful  refer- 
ence to  "  the  professional  whimperers,"  Mr. 
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Asquith  never  made  any  reply  to  the  torrent 
of  abuse,  misrepresentation  and  ridicule  to 
which  he,  his  colleagues,  and  his  policy  were 
daily  subjected.  Nor  did  he  authorise  any 
action  to  stem  or  stop  the  current. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Asquith 
to  overthrow  the  new^spaper  dictator.  But 
he  would  have  overthrown  much  else  in  the 
operation.  His  most  powerful  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  had  intimate  relations 
with  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  whilst  the  sup- 
pression of  the  owner  of  The  Times  would 
have  been  simple,  its  consequences  would 
have  been  far-reaching.  According  to  Mr. 
Gardiner,  Lord  Northcliffe's  main  purpose 
in  feverishly  exploiting  the  reverses  of  19 15 
was  to  break  up  the  Asquith  combination. 
Through  all  that  perilous  time  he  played 
the  part  of  alarmist  and  prophet  of  dis- 
aster. It  was  easy  to  exploit  the  disquiet  of 
the  public  mind — Gallipoli,  Mesopotamia, 
Neuve  Chapelle,  Loos,  Serbia,  Poland — 
and  he  used  the  emotions  of  the  public  with 
masterly  and  unscrupulous  skill  to  achieve 
the  downfall  of  the  Prime  Minister  anVi  his 
chief  colleagues. 

He  succeeded,  'by  the  most  unabashed 
journalistic  device,  in  gfivingr  the  impression 
that  his  newspapers  were  forcing-  the  hand 
of  the  Government  against  their  will.  The 
device  was  simple.  Lord  Kitchener  ex- 
plained it  in  the  private  speech  he  made  to 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  three 
days  before  his  ^eath.  It  was  to  learn  what 
was  contemplated  by  the  Government  and 
then  to  start  a  rag-ing-  demand  for  it  in  the 
newspapers.  When  the  action  was  taken  a 
little  later,  the  streets  were  painted  red  with 
"Another  victory  for  'The  Daily  Mail,'" 
and  purple  with  a  more  demure  claim  on  be- 
half of  "  The  Times."  There  was  no  one 
to  dispute  these  claims,  for  they  could  be 
disputed  only  by  the  men  whose  mouths 
were  sealed  and  who,  in  any  case,  could  not 
enter  into  a  public  controversy  with  an  en- 
terprising* journalist  as  to  who  was  running 
the  war. 

It  is  generally  assumed  everywhere  that 
The  Daily  Mail-Times  combination  laid' 
the  country  under  an  immense  debt  of  gra- 
titude by  the  exposure  concerning  the  lack 
of  high-explosive  shells.  This,  sa.j^s  Mr. 
Gardiner,  was  the  most  triumphant  illus- 
tration of  the  method  described  above.  From 
it  Lord  Northcliffe  obtained  the  most  splen- 
did advertisement  in  his  career. 

The  reality  of  the  claim  in  that  matter 
may  be  submitted  to  a  very  simple  test. 
France  and  England  were  alike  belated  in 
their  view  of  the  part  to  be  played  by  big 
guns  and  explosive  shells  in  modern  war- 
iare.  It  is  unfair  to  compare  them  in  this 
matter   with    Germany,    whose   early    superi- 


ority was  largely  the  fruit  of  a  wonderful 
accident.  Gerrnany  had  prepared  great 
howitzers  and  high  explosive  shells,  not  for 
a  trench  warfare  which  she  did  not  antici- 
pate, but  for  the  reduction  of  great  fort- 
resses. When  the  defeat  at  the  Marne 
changed  her  plans  and  sent  her  back  to 
start  the  great  trench  war  on  the  Aisne,  she 
found  that  the  material  she  had  prepared 
for  the  reduction  of  fortresses  wa§  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  reduction  of  trenches.  Hence 
her  superiority.  The  Allies  had  nothing  to 
compete  with  this  accidental  advantage,  ex- 
cept naval  guns  imperfectly  readjusted  for 
the  unforeseen  purpose.  But,  putting  aside 
this  comparative  question,  it  is  true  that  the 
idea  of  mobile  war  hypnotised  military 
thought  both  in  France  and  England.  It  was 
"believed  that  big  guns  would  impede  the 
mobility  of  armies  in  the  field,  and  the  deep- 
rooted  faith  in  shrapnel  shell,  which  resisted 
the  teaching  of  trench  experience  for  seve- 
ral months,  was  a  legacy  of  the  Boer  W'ar. 

When   the   change   came,  it   came   in   both 
countries.      If   there   was    priority,    it    rested 
with  France,   where  the  full  revelation  came 
from  the  Parliamentary  Committee  at  Christ- 
mas,   igi4.      But  in  France  there  was  i¥6t  a 
whisper  of  a  newspaper  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject.    The  thing  was  done  as  silently  as  the 
woods  turn  from  brown  to  green  in  spring. 
Meanwh'le,  in  England  the  Northcliffe  press 
was  making  the  enemy  world  rejoice  and  the 
puhlic    at  home    shudder   by   its    panic   cam- 
paign, which  announced  to  the  Germans  that 
we    had    no   munitions   with   which   to   check 
them,   and  to   the  English   people   that  their 
sons    were   being   sacrificed    to    the    criminal 
incompetence  of  their  rulers.     This  indiffer 
ence  to  consequences  marked  all  the  phase 
of    that    year    of    newspaper    "  stunts  " — th 
faked  figures  to  prove  that  the  blockade  wa 
no  blockade,  and  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  wa 
preventing  the  navy  from  doing  its  work  i 
order  to  "feed  Germany"  ;  the  famous  or  in 
famous   map   of   Germany's   route   to   India 
the   adoption   of  the  preposterous   Mr.    Pem 
berton-Billing   as   the   prophet    of     the     air 
the  play  made  with  the  reverses  of  Russia 
the    daily    gibbeting    of    the    country    as 
nation  of  "  slackers  "  ;   the  unblushing  con 
version    of    every    misfortune,    real    or    im 
agined,    small    or    great,    into    a    new    wea 
pon   against  the  Government. 

It  was  Lord  Northcliffe's  pr<.>uucM  uuusl 
that  'he  made  Lord  Kitchener  War  Minis- 
ter. It  was  as  empty  a  boast  as  the  rest. 
' '  Lord  Kitchener  had  been  appointed  at  the 
moment  when,  sure  of  the  event,  the  North- 
cliffe papers  began  kicking  with  magnificent 
fury  at  the  door  which  thcv  already  knew 
was  open." 

It  is  true  that  they  accomplished  oji^e 
thing.  They  robbed  the  country  in  the  midst 
of  its  necessity  of  the  services  of  one  of 
its  ablest  statesmen,  Lord  Haldane.  When 
the  war  broke  out  Lord  Haldane,  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  gave  emergency  service  at  the 
War  Office,  of  which  he  had  been  the  most 
brilliant  civilian  head  in  history.  No  one, 
in   the   full   light  of   subsequent   events,    can 
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cIduijl  111. II  iiu  ui  :-L  .u  i..nffement  would  have 
be^n  for  Lord  Haldane  and  Lord  Kitchener 
to  ^ave  gone  to  the  War  Office  in  joint  con- 
;  trol— Lord  Ilaldane  to  organise  the  nation, 
i  Lortl  Kitchener  to  organise  the  army.  .  .  . 
Lord  Northcliffe's  campaign  .  .  .  did  de- 
stroy Lord  Haldane,  of  whom,  when  he  was 
reorganising  the  army.  Lord  Northcliffe  had 
been  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter.  The 
public  passion  needed  a  villain  of  the  piece, 
some  visible  embodiment  of  Germany,  and 
Lord  Northcliffe  threw  Lord  Haldane  to  the 
wolves.  When  the  "  shell  "  crisis  came 
Lord  Haldane's  banishment  for  the  period  of 
the  war  was  accomplished.  It  was  an  easy 
victor,'  for  an  unscrupulous  newspaper  cam- 
paign' 

When,  however.  Lord  Northcliffe  turned 
to  rend  Lord  Kitchener  he  .suffered  a  shat- 
tering reverse.  With  the  Press  dictator 
issues  were  always  secondary  to  personal 
aims. 

They  were  weapons,  not  in  the  fight  with 
r.ermany.    but   in   the  fight   with   individuals 


at  home.  The  main  object  of  that  fight  was 
to  bring  down  the  phalanx  of  which  Mr. 
Asquith  was  the  centre,  and  to  substitute 
as  the  dominant  element  in  the  Government 
men  who  owed  allegiance  to  "  The  Times" 
and  "The  Daily  Mail."  The  fall  of  Lord 
Haldane  had  given  early  promise  of  success. 
He  had  been  attacked  as  the  most  vulnerable 
member  of  the  Asquith-Grey-Haldane  trium- 
virate which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  mob 
dictatorship.  All  the  subsequent  energies 
were  concentrated  on  completing  the  \ictory. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  the  attack  on  Lord 
Kitchener.  He  had  disappointed  expecta- 
tions bv  attaching  himself  to  the  triumvirate 
and  revealing  a  quality  of  responsible  states- 
manship which  only  those  who  had  closely 
followed  his  career  had  suspected.  He  came 
under  the  personal  _sway  of  Mr.  Asquith  and 
remained  loyal  to  him  throughout.  It  was 
this  personal  influence  which  Mr.  Asquith 
exercised  on  those  about  him  that  finally 
defeated  all  the  intrigues  of  the  "  ginger 
groups  "  and  "  strong  men,"  of  whom  Lord 
Northcliffe  was  the  inspirer,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  master. 


MARVELLOUS   CURE   FOR    BURNS, 


After  some  terrific  explosion  in  a  muni- 
tion works  or  powder  factory,  himdreds  of 
workers  suffer  the  most  ghastly  agony 
owing  to  the  horrible  burns  they  have  re- 
ceived. Often  almost  all  the  skin  is  scorched 
off,  and  the  victim,  after  months  of  fright- 
ful suffering,  leaves  the  hospital  seared 
and  marketl  for  life.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  such  agony  need  no 
more  be  endured,  for  a  Frenchman,  Dr. 
Barthe  de  Sandfort,  has  perfected  a  treat- 
ment which  immediately  relieves  the  pain, 
no  matter  how  excruciating,  and  causes  the 
skin  to  grow  again,  smooth  and  undrawn, 
and  the  burns  leave  behind  no  reddened 
tissues,  no  marks  or  discolorations. 

Many  of  the  discoveries  developed  in 
medicine  and  surgery  by  the  war  are  of 
value  in  war  only,  but  this  particular  dis- 
(overv  will  be  more  valuable  in  peace,  for 
burning  is  less  common  on  the  battlefield 
than  in  factories  or  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  everyday  life.  Every  hospital  in  the 
world  has  its  aggravated  cases  of  burns, 
which  hang  on  for  weeks  and  months 
almost  uncurable.  Mr.  Arno  Dosch- 
Fleurot  gives  an  interesting  account  pf  the 
new  treatment  in  the  World's  Work.  He 
begins  : — 

A  soldier  from  the  Somme  was  brought 
into  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  near  Paris  so 
extensively  burned  that  he  was  scarcely  re- 
cognisable as  a  human  being.  Just  six 
\vp'-l^   l^ter.   he  wn?  up  and  walking  about, 


and  the  only  indication  he  showed  of  hav- 
ing ever  been  burned  was  an  occasional  dis- 
coloration in  the  skin.  The  new  skin  that 
had  grown  over  two-thirds  of  his  body  was 
just  like  the  skin  that  was  there  before, 
except  for  an  occasional  smudge  of  dark 
colouring,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  as  other  cases  show,  even  that  will 
have  as  even  a  pigment  as  the  rest  of  his 
skin.  There  are  no  drawn  places,  no  red- 
dened tissue,  the  usual  marks  of  a  severe 
feurn. 

No  less  remarkable  than  this  complete 
disappearance  ot  all  traces  of  the  wound  is 
the  fact  that  the  soldier  suffered  no  pain 
after  the  first  day. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Hospital  is  full  of 
burned  men,  many  of  them  worse  than 
this.  It  gets  no  mild  cases  a^  all,  "out  last 
vear  cured  450  bad  cases  com|>!etely.  The 
establishment  is  called  the  '' nospital  for 
the  badly  burned,"  and  well  «nerits  the 
name.  The  cure  is  simple  and  easy,  and 
Mr.  Dosch-Fleurot  thus  describes  how  he 
first  saw  it  applied. 

A  young  soldier  with  his  hajids  and  fore- 
arms bundled  was  led  in  by  an  orderly  and 
seated  on  a  stool.  A  nurse  removed  the 
bandages  and  the  burned  skin.  She  washed 
off  the  pus  with  a  small  rubber  hose,  and 
dried  the  flesh  with  an  electric  hot-air 
drier.  Then  she  brought  an  atomiser  filled 
with  a  hot  liquid.  This  she  sprayed  care- 
fully over  the  hand  and  forearm,  so  that 
they  were  soon  entirely  covered  with  a  soft, 
white,  waxlike  covering. 

While  it  was  still  hot,  she  laid  strips  of 
thin  cotton  batting  over  it  and  painted  this 
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with  the  same  liquid  until  the  whole  wound 
was  sealed  in  under  the  drying  liquid. 
Then  she  wrapped  it  up  in  thicker  cotton 
batting-,  and  went  to  work  on  the  other 
hand. 

Whatever  the  victim  may  have  felt  about 
it,  this  was  a  very  simple  case.  I  saw  the 
hands  a  week  later  and  they  were  covered 
with  new  supple  skin.  It  is  not  quite  so 
simple  a  matter  when  the  burns  are  deeper, 
but  as  the  process  is  always  the  same  and 
does  not  vary  on  account  of  the  degree  of 
the  burn,  "before  going-  on  to  describe  other 
cures  I  had  perhaps  better  describe  the 
process. 

The  liquid  which  does  the  work  is 
nothing  more  than  a  combination  of  para- 
ffine  and  resin.  It  makes  an  air-tight  cover- 
ing over  the  burn  and,  at  the  same  time, 
soothes  the  wound  and  allays  the  pain. 

Laid  on  with  a  brush,  it  would  be  pain- 
ful, but  as  it  drops  in  tiny  globules,  the 
patient  does  not  even  feel  the  fall  of  the 
spray  on  the  flesh,  and  it  is  quickly  covered 
with  a  waxy  surface  that  'becomes  air-tight 
as  soon  as  the  strips  of  cotton  batting  are 
laid  over  it  and  painted  evenly  with  more  of 
the  same  liquid. 

The  temperature  of  this  liquid,  when  ap- 
plied, is  70  degrees  Centigrade,  or  158 
Fahrenheit.  My  attention  was  called  to 
the  heat  first  by  the  fact  that  a  drop  of  it 
fell  on  the  sound  skin  of  one  of  the  patients 
so  t!hat  he  cried,  "It  is  burning  me."  As 
he  had  just  had  several  cans  of  it  sprayed 
and  painted  on  his  back,  this  seemed 
curious  to  an  amateur  in  medicine  until  it 
was  explained  to  me  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
heat  on  the  flesh  as  he  would  on  the  skin. 
Great  care  is  always  taken  to  see  that  none 
of  it  touches  the  sound  skin,  and  this,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  I  saw   anyone  even   squirm. 

So  simple  is  the  whole  thing  that  it  is 
amazing  it  is  not  more  widely  used.  The 
writer  saw  a  man,  all  the  skin  of  whose 
back  had  been  burned  off,  completely 
cured.  He  expressed  surprise  concerning 
the  limited  use  to  Dr.  de  Sandfort,  who 
explained  that  the  difficulty  was  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  paraffine  and  resin. 

I  have  been  working  at  it  for  twenty-two 
years,  lie  said,  and  I  have  a  good  deal  still 
to  learn  about  the  varieties  and  qualities  of 
the  paraffine  and  resin.  I  have  been  able 
to  train  one  other  man  to  do  it  as  I  do, 
but  it  is  a  long,  slow  process  of  educa- 
tion. I  cannot  train  many  workmen  to  do  it, 
and  at  the  present  time  I  am  producing 
hardly  more  than  enough  to  supply  this  hos- 
pital and  the  children's  hospital  in  Paris. 

,  Dr.  de  Sandfort  has  named  his  product 
*'  ambrine,"  but  others  have  made  similar 
substances  which  give  good  results  also. 
The  most  successful  imitators  nre  the  Ger- 


mans, who  treat  their  burnt  soldiers  ac- 
cording to  his  method.  The  cure  seems 
rather  to  lie  in  the  manner  of  treatment 
than  in  the  '' ambrine  "  itself.  This  u 
not  at  all  complicated,  the  nurses  becoming 
very  quickly  expert  in  it.  ^  Many  of  the 
cases  are  three,  four,  and  five  days  befort 
they  reach  the  hospital. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  all  the  dis- 
tressing details  tha't  frequently  attend  the 
arrival  of  a  new  patient,  but  pieces  of  shell, 
burnt  powder,  and  dirt  must  usually  be 
picked  from  the  burns,  especially  if  on  the 
face.  It  is  not  alw-ays  possible  to  get  the 
burns  free  from  contamination  without 
causing  the  patient  great  immediate  pain, 
so  the  nurses  do  the  best  they  can  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  In  any  event  the  dressing 
remains  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  comes 
off  freely  the  moment  the  bandages  are  re- 
moved. Under  the  mask  the  flesh  working 
its  own  cure  has  usually  produced  a  layer 
of  secretion,  and  as  this  is  washed  away 
the  dirt   comes   with  it. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  where  the 
wound  has  become  badly  contaminated.  By 
the  mere  closing  out  of  the  air  with  the 
waxy  covering  and  its  removal  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  flesh  almost  invariably 
works   its  own    cure. 

I  should  add  here  that  the  process  each 
day  is  identical.  After  the  waxy  covering 
is  removed,  the  burn  is  washed  as  clean  as 
trickling  water  can  wash  it.  Then  it  i 
carefully  dried  with  the  electric  drier.  It  is 
important  not  to  leave  any  dampness  anv 
where  on  the  burn,  for  it  will  prevent  the 
globules  of  the  ambrine  from  forming  the 
protecting  surface  and  will  also  make  the 
hot  preparation  burn.  If  the  skin  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  perfectly  dr>',  the  patient 
does  not  know   when   the  drops  fall. 

Dr.  Barthe  de  Sandfort  told  me  to  em 
phasise  the  fact  that  there  must  always  be 
a  covering  of  the  waxy  stuff  on  the  flesh 
before  the  layers  of  thin  cotton  batting  are 
applied.  Otherwise  the  threads  of  the  cot- 
ton batting  will  stick,  and  the  dressing  will 
not  come  off  in  one  piece. 

Nearly  all  the  attendants  have  been  i« 
cruited  from  former  patients.  By  the  de 
Sandfort  method  skin  can  be  grown  over 
amputations,  and  the  like,  in  remarkable 
manner,  without  any  grafting  whatever. 
Dr.  William  O'Neill  Sherman,  the  sur- 
geon-in-chief, of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, who  has  had  a  very  extensive  experi- 
ence of  burns,  became  enthusiastic  after 
visiting  the  hospital,  and  intends  to  use  the 
method  in  his  own  work.  When  it  is  pro- 
perly known,  what  pain  and  awful  suffer- 
ing will  be  relieved  in  every  corner  of  tiic 
world. 
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ALL   OVER    P^NGLAND    WOMRN    ARE    DOING  MEN'S   WORK    IN   THE    FIET.DS. 

THE  PATRIOTS  OF  ENGLAND. 


"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait."  In  former  wars  when  the  men  went 
out  to  fight  their  women  folk  rarely  assumed 
their  work,  rather  did  they  fulfil  Milton's 
idea  of  serving,  they  patiently  waited  for 
the  soldiers  to  return.  But  in  this  cataclysmic 
war  the  women  have  come  forward  and 
have  taken  a  great  part  in  the  work  of  the 
nation.  They  cannot,  like  male  patriots, 
take  their  places  in  the  trenches,  but  by 
doing  the  work  usually  done  l)y  men  they 
have  made  it  possible  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  go  to  the  front  who  could  other- 
\\ise  not  have  been  spared. 

In  Australia,  save  in  offices,  women  have 
undertaken  but  little  of  man's  ordinary 
work.  In  England,  however,  millions  of 
women  are  actively  and  daily  engaged  in  what 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  man's  work. 
These  patriotic  women  are  indeed  making 
it  possible  for  the  army  in  France  to  win 
battles  and  hold  its  own  against  the  Ger- 
mans. More  than  1,500,000  women  are 
engaged  in  the  munition  factories,  for  in- 
stance, many  at  the  greatest  personal  risk, 
and  still  more  having  their  faces  disfigured 
bv  the  chemical  fumes,  their  looks  ruined 
until  they  can  scarcely  be  recognised  by 
their  friends. 

Although  the  munition  factories  have 
claimed  most  of  the  women,   hundreds  of 


thousands  are  working  at  other  pursuits. 
Some  of  these  are  shown  in  the  photo- 
graphs which  frontispiece  this  number. 
Many  thinkers  are  greatly  troubled  as  to 
what  is  likely  to  happen  when  the  men 
come  home  and  find  women  in  their  jobs. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  readjustment,  that 
is  clear,  but  it  is  equally  sure  that  the 
women  will  never  give  up  certain  work 
hitherto  regarded  as  exclusively  a  man's, 
and  that  men  will  find  themselves  perma- 
nently .supplanted  here  and  there.  It  is  un- 
likely, for  instance,  that  the  butler  and  the 
footman  will  ever  reappear,  that  Banks  will 
replace  the  women,  who  have  done  so  well, 
by  men,  or  that  the  working  of  a  lift  and 
the  conducting  of  an  omnibus  will  ever 
again  be  regarded  as  anything  but  a 
woman's  job. 

Viola  Rodgers  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  about  what  she  calls  the  "  New 
Englishwoman,"  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  She  deals  rather  with  the  upper 
class  woman  than  with  her  more  humble 
sister,  but  emphasises  that  the  old  society 
distinctions  have  vanished  never  to  return 
as  they  were  before.  She  mentions  inci- 
dentally that  when  the  Hon.  Edward 
Wyndham  Tennant,  Mr.  Asquith's  brother- 
in-law,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Glen 
Conner,    was    killed    in    France,    the    fiftv 
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fifth  heir  to  a  peerage  had  lest  his  life 
in  the  war.  Philanthropy,  says  Miss 
Rodgers,  as  a  fad  has  been  chucked  out. 
It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  affect  an 
attitude  of  class.  That  is  sheer  intolerable 
swank,  and  nobody — in  England — swanks 
in  these  days  of  work  and  war. 

What  she  says  about  motor  ^i^ing  m 
Great  Britain  might  be  commended  to  some 
of  those  whose  cars  regularly  line  up  be- 
fore the  fashionable  shops  in  wSydney,  Mel- 
bourne,  and  Adelaide  ; 

A  woman  who  rides  in  an  automobile  that 
is  not  in  war  service  is  made  as  uncomfort- 
able iDy  passing-  comment  or  jeers  as  if  she 
were  a  Lady  Godiva  rMing  throug-h  the  Lon- 
don thoroughfares.  "  Shame,"  indeed,  is 
the  word  she  will  most  often  hear.  The 
signs  on  billboards  in  all  parts  of  London, 
in  letters  so  larg-e  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  warn  women  against  extravagance  in 
dress,  in  all  outward  display,  and  in  the  neces- 
sity of  economy  in  everything — in  servants, 
in  food,  and  in  all  forms  of  luxury  ;  in  fact, 
luxury  no  longer  exists. 

She  interviewed  various  notables  on  the 
matter,  amongst  others  Lord  XorthclifTe, 
who,  before  the  war,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  suffragists,  militant  and  otherwise,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  their  cause, 
but  who  has  been  completely  won  over  by 
what  the  women  have  done  for  England. 
As  Lord  Northcliffe  can  gauge  public  feel- 
ing with  wonderful  nicety,  his  conversion 
may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  women  will 
get  the  vote  when  the  war  is  over.  He 
said:  — 

The  war  enthusiasm,  which  has  killed  all 
sorts  of  social  amusement,  which  has  con- 
verted young  men  and  maidens  who  thought 
that  golfing,  lawn  tennis,  lunching  and  din- 
ing were  essential  to  life,  has  effected  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  permanent  change  in  the 
British  life  outlook.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
believe  that  when  this  terrific  upheaval  is 
over  the  frivolous  life  of  hotels  and  seaside 
resorts  will  ever  return. 

The  war  has  proved  that  women--are  able 
to  accomplish  much  more  than  was  ever  ex- 
pected of  them.  I  will  take  one  case  in 
point:  For  many  years  the  London  telephone 
service  has  been  the  stock  joke  of  Londoners 
and  visiting  foreigners.  To-day,  by  actually 
timing  all  calls,  it  is  as  good  as  any  I  know 
of,  despite  the  fact  that  the  masculine  ele- 
ment has  been  completely  eliminated  from 
its  administration. 

War  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  increas- 
ing human  energy  to  an  extent  not  hitherto 
conceived.  The  young  women  you  see  act- 
ing as  car  conductors  were  probably  last 
year  engaged  in  handing  out  ribbons  ;  to-day 
they  are  taking  fares  for  eight  or  nine  hours 
a  day,  and  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  pro- 
perly paid.  ,  The  wages  are  ten  or  eleven 
dollars  a  week.  They  are  provivded  with  well- 
managed  restaurants  for  themselves,  rest 
rooms  and  medical  attendance,  and  have 
proved   to   be   every  bit  as   efficient   as   men. 


To  such  an  extent  has  this  become  the  case 
that  men  are  now  ashamed  to  be  seen  doing 
this  kind  of  work,  and  will  all  explain  to 
you  that  they  have  been  either  wounded  or 
discharged   from  the  army. 

You  will  find  no  men — except  very  old  men 
— acting  as  floorwalkers  in  stores,  for  ex- 
ample. Women  are  found  to  be  quite  as 
capable.  Such  work  as  running  the  dining 
cars  on  railroads  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
women,  and  is  most  effective. 

A  great  many  people  are  worrying  them- 
selves about  after  the  war,  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  all  the  women  now  doing  men's 
work.  Well,  we  have  found  out  that  a  great 
many  men  have  been  doing  women's  work. 
Lots  of  young  men  in  your  countrv  who  read 
this  would  soon  find  that  if  they  did  the  sort 
of  work  they  are  doing  in  the  United  States 
in  any  of  the  war  countries,  their  existence 
would  be  rendered  impossible  by  the  attitude 
of  wortien. 

All  our  banks  are  being  run  by  women 
clerks.  I  do  not  think  any  young  man  will 
be  able  to  take  up  that  sort  of  work  any 
more.  My  own  bank,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
United  States,  has  found  that  women  clerks 
are  quite  as  able  as  men.  ATen  club  ser- 
vants have  had  their  last  day.  The  whole 
races  of  butlers,  footmen  and  flunkies  have 
gone.  Each  day  sees  a  disappearance  of 
some  of  John  Bull's  most  cherished  institu- 
tions. 

Miss  Rodgers  talked  also  to  Ladv 
vSomerset.  who  sairl  :  — 

There  will  be  a  different  attitude,  I  be- 
lieve, toward  woman's  education,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  condit'ons.  It  will 
be  more  practical  and  vocational.  To-day  a 
woman  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  upper 
middle  classes  is  in  great  need  of  definite 
vocational  training.  Whatever  talents  and 
capacity  she  has  cannot  economically  be  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  war  or  to  the 
country. 

The  chastening  influence  of  war — the  ter~ 
rific  loss  of  life — will  'be  felt  in  every  circle  ; 
and  most  keenly  in  the  upper  classes,  where 
nearly  every  family  has  lost  or  will  have  lost 
so  many  of  its  men.  Social  conditions  can 
never  revert  to  the  careless,  easy  footing  of 
former  years,  for  such  suffering  and  loss 
cannot  leave  us  without  a  deeper,  clearer 
vision  and  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  essen- 
tials. It  is  so  easy  to  forego  the  routine  of 
pleasures  that  existed  before  the  w\ar.  This 
has  been  proved  by  the  past  two  years  of 
practically  suspended  social  life  in  this 
country. 

Lady  Somerset  is  firmly  convinced  that 
the  breaking  up  of  the  great  land  holdings, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  first  radical  mea- 
sures to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Government 
after  the  war,  will  be  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  : 

Our  soldiers  must  have  land ;  it  is  wicked 
— worse  than  foolish — for  us  to  hold  on  to 
these  great  estates  for  selfish  pleasure  ;  land 
so  rich  in  future  promise  to  thousands,  and 
which  is  only  enjoyed  by  the  few  at  the 
present  time.  This  in  itself  wdll  remake 
England    socially;    and    we,    with   England's 
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best  interests   at   heart   and   with   confidence 
in  her  future,  hail  tlie  day. 

Telling  "of  the  munition  factories  Miss 
Rodgers  says  :  — 

The  work  in  these  factories — in  the  most 
dang-crous  higrh-explosive  departments — is 
not  being-  done  by  ignorant  vyomen  of  the 
slums,  but  by  women,  in  three  instances  that 
I  know  of,  from  titled  families,  and  many 
hig-h-school  teachers,  women  secretaries  and 
former  well-trained  housekeepers.  "  An 
ordinary,  ignorant,  undisciplined  woman 
cannot  do  the  delicate  and  dang-erous  work 
required  in  filling-  brass  cartridge  cases  and 
fusingr  and  packing:  them,"  a  superintendent 
told  me.  "  It  takes  women  of  discernment 
and  intellig-ence  ;  and  we  find  that  the  more 
hig-hly  educated  and  refined  the  women 
workers  in  these  dang-er  zones  are,  the 
easiei  and  more  swiftly  the  work  is  done." 

Lady  Wolseley  told  her  that  50,000 
women  had  already  registered  for  work  on 
the  land.  Miss  Rodgers  does  ,not  think 
that  women  will  ever  go  back  to  the  old 
order   of   things. 

Many  fear  the  effect  of  the  changed 
economic  Status  of  women  of  the  lower  and 


lower  middle  classes  of  England  after  the 
return  from  war  of  the  men  left,  to  ag-ain 
take  their  places  at  desks  and  positions 
they  occupied  before  they  enlisted.  It  will 
indeed  be  a  problem,  vyhich  cannot  be  ar- 
rang;ed  either  by  committees  or  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Women  in  the  mass  have,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  in  England, 
proved  their  power,  their  efficiency ;  and 
they  have  felt  that  streng^th  which  comes 
from  wag-es  sufficient  to  g-ive  them  food, 
clothing-  and  shelter,  without  the  aid  of  man. 
Will  they  g-ive  up  these  positions  and  go 
back  to  the  less-than-living-  wag-e  that  was 
theirs  before  war  made  havoc  of  all  indus- 
tries operated  in  all  'branches  by  man  labour  ? 
After  talking,  as  I  have,  to  representative 
women  in  every  class  in  England,  I  should 
say  no.  The  war  has  given  woman  her 
opportunity — she  has  proved  her  efficiency 
in  places  where  male  prejudice  and  usurpa- 
tion have  deprived  her  heretofore ;  and  not 
only  will  she  demand  a  higher  economic 
compensation,  but  she  ,will  demand  better 
educational  advantages,  better  economic 
equipment,  and  more  definite  understand- 
ing of  her  place  in  the  political,  social  and 
economic  life  of  her  land.  This  position, 
taken  by  the  lower  classes,  is  already  mak- 
ing itself  felt  throughout  the  web  and  woof 
of  all  F^nglish  life. 


BELSHAZZAR'S   FEAST. 


People  have  dined  in  many  strange 
})laces  on  the  earth,  but  few  dinners  more 
strange  can  ever  have  been  given  them  than 
.tliat  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  Freeman  tells  in 
a  delightftil  article  on  "  A  Day  at  Baby- 
lon," in  7yie  Contemporary.  It  was  before 
the  war,  and  he  and  a  New  York  moving- 
picttire  man  happened  by  chance  to  arrive 
together  at  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
Archaeological  ^li.ssion  which  has  done  so 
much  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  Babylon.  In 
honour  of  their  visit  Dr.  Koldeway  gave 
his  guests  dinner  in  the  very  Feast  Hall 
of  the  Palace  of  Belshazzar,  w^here  that  un- 
happy king  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall, 
and  offered  for  the  first  time  a  scientific 
account  of  an  episode  so  spectacular  and 
dramatic  that — fact  or  fiction,  history  or 
myth — it  has  become  a  by-w^ord  of  the 
ages.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
explanation  was  W'orthy  of  the  romantic 
occasion.  Said  the  learned  German 
doctor :  — 

Regarding  the  "  moving  hand,"  we  must 
consider  that  the  only  evidence  in  support 
of  that  phenomenon  was  the  testimony  of 
the  revellers  themselves  (Daniel  was  not 
present  at  the  time  the  writing  appeared), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  most  of  them 
were  in  a  condition  in  which  "  moving 
hands  "  would  have  been  among  the  least 
startling  of  the  things  they  were  seeing.  As 
for    the    words    themselves — *'  Mene,    Mene, 


Tekel,  Upharsin  " — the  only  equivalent 
wh'ch  the  most  exhaustive  of  searches  has 
enabled  us  to  find  for  them  has  been  the 
names  of  certain  tools  and  measures  that 
were  employed  by  Persian  builders.  We 
know  that  Persians  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Hanging  Gardens,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they,  or 
others  of  the  same  nationality,  worked  upon 
the  palace  of  Belshazzar.  Since  it  is  neces- 
sary to  account  for  the  presence  of  thq  writ- 
ing in  some  way,  and  since  the  unsupported 
evidence  of  the  feasters  is  not  enough  to 
incline  one  to  the  acceptance  of  its  miracul- 
ous appearance  at  the  tip  of  a  moving  finger, 
I  am  advancing  the  theory  that  the  words 
in  question  were  written  in  an  idle  moment 
by  one -of  the  Persian  decorators,  and  that 
they  remained  unnoticed  until  the  night  of 
Belshazzar' s  historic  feast.  Have  you  not 
seen  an  mtoxicated  person  suddenly  give 
frenzied  attention  to  some  ordinary  object, 
-such  as  the  silver  cap  on  his  umbrella 
handle,  which  he  may  have  looked  upon  a 
hundred  times  unheedingly  when  sober? 
Thus  it  was,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  drink- 
shaken  monarch  saw  the  fateful  writing  on 
the  wall,  and  demanded  an  instant  inter- 
pretation, a  task  which,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn,  none  of  his  fellow-revellers  were 
equal  to.  When  Daniel  was  called,  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  he,  the 
staunch  moralist,  knowing — as  all  must  have 
known — of  the  imminent  approach  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians,  should  take  the 
occasion  to  read  the  profligate  ruler  a  stern 
lecture,  tell  him  that  he  had  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting,  and  that  his  arrogant 
and  wicked  city  was  about  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  invaders  ? 
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Q.— What  is  the  strength   of  the  American 
navy? 

A. — There  are,  according  to  the  Navy 
League  Annual,  12  dreadnoughts  of  from 
20,000  to  34,000  tons,  with  speeds  averag- 
ing 21  knots,  with  14-inch  guns;  2  semi- 
dreadnoughts  of  16,000  tons,  with  eight  12- 
inch  guns  and  a  speed  of  19  knots,  and  20 
pre-dreadnought  battleships  —  the  smallest 
11,340  tons,  16  knots,  four  12-inch  guns, 
the  contemporary  of  H.M.S.  Majestic,  sunk 
by  a  submarine  18  months  ago — and  the 
largest  17,000  tons,  18  knots,  and  four  12- 
inch  guns,  somewhat  similar  to  and  contem- 
poraneous with  our  Lord  Nelson.  The 
Americans  have  no  battle-cruisers,  which  this 
war  has  proved  to  be  so  immensely  valuable. 
They  have  tour  heavily  armed  16,000-ton 
armoured  cruisers,  carrying  each  four  10- 
inch  guns,  six  of  14,000  tons,  each  carrying 
four  8-inch  weapons,  three  10,000-ton  boats, 
each  with  14  6-inch  guns,  and  two  twenty- 
year-old  vessels,  one  8200  tons,  with  four 
8-inch  guns,  and  the  other  9300  tons,  with 
no  fewer  than  eight  8-inch  guns.  None  of 
these  armoured  cruisers  can  do  more  than 
22  knots,  whereas  the  British  armoured 
cruisers,  which  were  built  at  the  same  time, 
and  which  have  been  superseded  by  the 
battle-cruisers,  can  do  23  knots  or  more. 

Q.— What  lighter  craft  have  the  Americans? 

A. — They  are  relatively  ill-supplied  with 
swift  light  cruisers.  There  are  only  three 
with  speeds  anything  approaching  that  of 
the  Sydney,  and  these  are  much  smaller 
vessels,  in  fact,  only  a  few  tons  larger  than 
the  Emden.  They  are  called  ''  scouts,"  and 
can  do  25  knots,  but  carry  only  two  5 -inch 
guns.  Six  cruisers  of  3200  tons,  carrying  10 
5-inch  guns,  are  the  only  recently  built  ones, 
and  they  are  twelve  years  old,  and  can  do 
but  16  knots.  Five  old  'boats  can  do  20 
knots,  but  are  very  lightly  armed.  There  are 
sixty  destroyers  more  or  less  available,  the 
latest  built  being  large  1000-ton  boats,  with 
a  speed  of  thirty  knots  or  more ;  they  carry 
four  4-inch  guns.  There  are  forty  sub- 
marines of  over  270  tons,  the  latest  carrying 
guns  and  displacing  740  tons. 

Q.— Has  the  United  States  anything  which 
cou!d  catch  the  latest  German  submer- 
sibles,  said  to  have  a  surface  speed  of 
25  knots? 

A. — It  is  improbable  that  the  German 
craft  are  as  speedy  as  that,  but  only  three 


American  cruisers — the  scouts  above  men- 
tioned— can  do  25  knots,  although  all  the 
destroyers  exceed  that  speed.  For  convov 
work  the  Americans  could  only  use  some 
twenty  cruisers  armoured  and  protected,  and 
it  is  in  such  work  that  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  would  in  all  probability  be 
used  in  case  of  war. 

Q.— Are  the  Americans  building  many  new 
ships? 

A. — Particulars  of  the  exceedingly  ambi- 
tious new  programme  were  giver;  in  our  Julv 
1 6th,  1 916,  number.  This  programme  has 
been  adopted  by  Congress,  and  a  beginning 
has  already  been  made  with  it.  All  the  ships 
called  for  must  be  built,  or  building  bv 
July,  19 1 9.  The  scheme  provides  for  10 
super-dreadnoughts  of  34,000  tons  each, 
carrying  16 -inch  guns ;  six  battle-cruisers  of 
35,000  tons,  and  a  speed  of  35  knots  (the 
swiftest  pre-war  battle-cruisers  did  3  c 
knots),  and  mounting  10  14-inch  guns;  ten 
scout-cruisers,  similar  to  the  three  already  in 
commission,  50  large  destroyers,  nine  deep- 
sea  submarines,  and  53  coast  deJFence  under- 
water craft. 

Q.— How   large  is  the  army  of  the    United 
States? 

A. — The  regular  army  consists  of  4310 
commissioned  officers  and  67,459  enlisted 
men,  viz.,  15  regiments  of  cavalry,  with 
760  officers  and  11,003  men;  six  regiments 
of  field  artillery,  with  232  officers  and 
4807  men;  a  coast  artillery  corps,  with  170 
companies,  667  officers,  and  17,930  men; 
31  regiments  of  infantry,  with  1520  oflScers 
and  23,666  men ;  three  battalions  of  engi- 
neers, with  186  officers  and  181 7  men;  and 
5920  men  of  miscellaneous  branches.  The 
National  Guard,  or  State  militias,  comprise 
8975  commissioned  officers  and  118,926 
enlisted  men.  Therefore  the  total  number 
the  United  States  could  put  in  the  field, 
within,  say,  a  couple  of  months,  would  be 
200,000  men,  but  actually  only  about 
90,000  of  the  National  Guard  would  be 
really  available. 

Q.— Is  everyone   liable  to  serve   in  time  of 
war? 

A. — The  whole  of  the  manhood  of  the 

nation  between  the  ages  of   18  and  45   is 

legally    liable    to    serve    in    a    period    of 

*'  national  emergency  "  for  two  years.     It  is 

estimated  that  the  males  'between  those  aeres 
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number  ai  least  18,000,000,  but  they  are 
entirely  untrained,  and  the  British  experi- 
ence suggests  that  they  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  at  least  a  year. 

Q.— Is  the  damaging  of  Interned  vessels  by 
their  crews  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  inter- 
national law? 

A. — An  interned  vessel  would  not,  or  at 
any  rate  should  not,  have  its  crew  on  board 
it,  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  able  to 
damage  it.  Only  war  vessels  are  interned, 
however  ;  the  merchantmen  are  merely  shel- 
tering in  neutral  ports,  paying  the  necessary 
dues  to  do  so.  If  their  crews  care  to  damage 
them,  that  is  a  matter  outside  international 
law,  as  the  ships  still  'belong  to  their  original 
owners,  who  can  do  what  they  like  with 
them.  As  the  United  States  was  not  for- 
mally at  war  with  Germany  when  the  Ger-  • 
man  ships  in  her  pgrts  were  damaged,  she 
could  not  legally  interfere.  The  situation  is 
without  precedent,  but  presumably  the 
United  States  Government  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  departure  of  German  mer- 
chantmen from  her  harbours  until  war  is 
actually  declared.  Evidently  the  Germans 
have  orders  to  destroy  the  machinery  if  there 
is  danger  of  the  ships  being  taken  by  a 
possibly  hostile  power.  They  did  this  in 
the  case  of  the  ships  which  had  sheltered  in 
Portuguese  harbours. 

Q— Are  you  not  wrong  in  saying  that 
Queen  Alexandra  is  the  sister  of  the 
present  King  of  Denmark? 

A. — Yes,  she  was  the  daughter  of  King 
Christian  IX.,  and  sister  of  the  late  King 
Frederick  VIII,.  who  ruled  in  Denmark 
for  six  years  only.  The  present  King, 
Christian  X.,  is  her  nephew.  Another 
daughter  of  Christian  IX,  is  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  Russia.  Her  brother  was 
George  I.,  the  late  King  of  Greece. 

Q.— How  many  Germans  are  there  living  in 
the  United  States? 

A. — There  are  just  under  3,000,000  per- 
sons who,  born  in  Germany,  have  found  a 
home  in  the  United  States,  and  under  a  mil- 
lion Austrians.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  there  at  least  13,000,000  people  in  the 
States  of  direct  German  descent.  There  are 
some  2,000,000  Irish  there  who  were  born 
in  Ireland,  and  there  at  least  8,000,000  per- 
sons of  Irish  descent  in  the  land.  Of  other 
nationalities  the  most  numerous  are  Eng- 
lish 900,000,  Swedish  600,000,  Italians 
500,000,  Russians  400,000,  Norwegians 
350,000,  Scotch  250,000,  Danes  160,000. 


Q.— Does  Great  Britain  get  much  foodstuff 
from  Holland  and  Scandinavia? 

A. — The  value  of  the  imports  from  Hol- 
land before  the  war  was  about  ;£i9, 000,000, 
from  Denmark  about  ;£2o, 000,000,  from 
Norway  about  ;£7,ooo,ooo,  and  from 
Sweden  about  ;£  12,000,000  per  annum,  a 
total  of  ^58,000,000  every  year.  Practic- 
ally the  whole  of  the  imports  from  Holland 
were  foodstuffs :  Peas,  rice,  eggs,  fish, 
cheese,  butter  (;£  1,000, 000),  margarine 
(;£2,ooo,ooo),  sugar  (;^2,ooo,ooo),  hide.s, 
poultry,  condensed  milk.  From  Denmark, 
too,  little  but  food  wa5  imported,  butter  ac- 
counting for  more  than  half  the  total,-  the 
rest  being  made  up  of  eggs,  bacon  and 
other  dairy  produce.  From  Norway  the  lar- 
gest food  export  was  fish  (;£938,ooo  in 
1 914),  butter,  ice,  fish -oil  together  amounted 
to  barely  ;£5oo,ooo.  The  chief  items  were 
paper,  wood-pulp,  and  timber.  From 
Sweden  only  about  ;£2,ooo,ooo  worth  of 
butter,  eggs,  and  the  like  were  obtained,  but 
*^^'^r  ;£i, 000,000  of  iron  and  iron  ore  was 
sent  from  Sweden  to  Great  Britain.  Wood- 
puip,   paper  and  timber  amounted  to  over 

;£8, 000,000. 

Q.— What  amount  of  foodstuff  does  the 
United  Kingdom  import  annually,  and 
what  amount  is  produced  within  the 
British  Isles? 

A. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  answer  that 
question,  as  there  are  so  many  items,  and 
given  in  such  different  measures,  whilst  no 
estimate  even  can  'be  made  as  to  the  local 
production  of  many  articles  of  food.  The 
main  staples  can,  however,  be  given  : — 

Produced  in  U.K.    Imported. 
Wheat  &  Flour  1,600,000  tons.  6,100,000  tons. 

Butter     84,000     ,,        200,000     ,, 

Potatoes    5,500,000     ,,        240,000     ,, 

Cheese 140,060     ,,        120,000     ,, 

Margarine Nil.  70,000     ,, 

Su^ar    ,,  1,800,000     ,, 

Maize    ,,  2,200,000     „ 

Rice     ,,  300,000     ,, 

Rabbits  ?  20,000     ,, 

Beef     ... ?  400,000     ,, 

Mutton   ?  250,000     ,, 

Bacon    &    Hams         .?  280,000     „ 

Eggrs     ?         2,225,000,000  eggs 

(worth  i^7, 300,000). 

The  total  value  of  food  imports  in  191 3 
was  ;£284,ooo,ooo. 

Q.— Does  Great  Britain  depend  greatly  on 
other  countries  for  the  raw  material  she 
needs? 

A. — She  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
them  for  everything  except  -coal  and  iron. 
She  produces  about  5,000,000  tons  of  iron 
from  her  own  ore,  and  about  4,500,000  from 
foreign  ores ;  in  addition,  in  ordinary  times, 
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she  imported  about  5,000,000  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  from  abroad.  ^  She  has  to  import 
all  the  copper  she  needs,  and  practically  all 
the  tin  and  lead.  No  cotton  is  grown  in 
England,  or  rubber.  Silk  must  all  come 
from  overseas,  and  almost  all  the  petroleum, 
too,  must  cross  the  water.  Much  wool  is 
produced,  but  far  more  has  to  be  imported, 
and  there  is,  in  ordinary  times,  very  little 
timber  hewn  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Leather,  in  the  form  of  hides  and  skins, 
comes  from  abroad,  and  immense  quantities 
of  oilseeds,  fats,  gums,  and  the  like,  have 
to  be  imported.  The  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial brought  into  the  country  in  1913  was 
;^28i,ooo,ooo.  Perhaps  ^100,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  articles  were  also 
imported  into  Britain,  but  in  all  some 
;£668,ooo,ooo  worth  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
and  semi-manufactured  material  went  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1913.  In  1914,  de- 
spite the  increase  in  values,  this  importation 
had  been  reduced  to  ;£6oo, 000,000.  As  this 
reduction  occurred  mainly  in  the  grain  im- 
ports, we  may  assume  that  stocks  at  home 
must  now  be  very  low  indeed,  for  local 
production  would  not  suffice  for  more  than 
three  months,  and  the  harvest  was  reaped  six 
months  ago. 

Q.— What  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are 
there  in  Great  Britain? 

A. — In  1914  there  were  12,184,505  head 
of  cattle,  27,960,000  sheep,  3,952,600  pigs. 
Sheej^  had  increased  in  number  by  200,000 
in  19 1 5,  but  cattle  and  pigs  had  decreased. 
There  were  1,850,000  horses  in  19 14,  and 
150,000  fewer  in  191 5.  Germany  was 
rather  better  off  when  the  war  broke 
out,  having  20,000,000  head  of  cattle, 
22,000,000  pigs,  3,000,000  goats,  but  only 
8,000,000  sheep.  She  possessed,  however, 
4,350,000  horses,  'the  population  of  Ger- 
many, though,  is  half  again  as  large  as  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Austria-Hungary,  though, 
with  a  population  just  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  had 
17,000,000  head  of  cattle,  12,000,000 
sheep,  13,000,000  pigs,  3,500,000  horses, 
and  2,000,000  goats. 

Q. — Could  you  give  me  any  particulars  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  vodka  in  Russia? 

A. — Immediately  after  the  declaration  of 
war  the  Government  spirit  monopoly  was 
given  up,  and  the  manufacture  of  vodka 
was  prohibited.  As  a  result,  all  the  Tsar's 
subjects  had  to  mount  the  water   waggon. 

'  sobriety  is  enforced  on  the 

soldiers,  and  the  peasants  having  nothing 
on  which  to  spend  their  money,   put  it  in 


the  savings  t)anks.  The  lack  of  vodka  has 
caused  the  countrymen  to  work  for  six  days 
a  week,  instead  of  for  only  four,  as  was 
the  general  custom  in  pre-war  times.  Bet- 
ter money  must  have  been  earned  and  larger 
areas  must  have  been  cultivated. 

Q. — Have  you  the  Russian  Savings  Banii 
figures? 

A. — They  were  recently  asked  for  in  the 
British  Parliament,  and  the  "latest  fig- 
ures available"  were  given.  These  only 
gave  particulars  up  to  April  14th,  191 5  ! 
The  official  figures  are,  however,  known  up 
to  September,  1916^ — but  not  by  the  For- 
eign Office,  apparently.  On  October  ist, 
1914,  the  total  deposits  amounted  to 
1,696,800,000  roubles.  On  September  ist, 
1916,  the  deposits  had  increased  to 
3,387,067,000  roubles.  That  is  to  say, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  money' 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  which  are 
patronised  almost  exclusively  by  peasants, 
work-people  and  clerks,  had  increased  by 
no  less  than  ;£i  70,000,000.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1914  the  withdrawals 
from  the  banks  had  actually  exceeded  the 
deposits  by  ;£2, 000,000.  So  that  prohibi- 
tion has  certainly  made  the  people  far  more 
wealthy.  In  addition  to  the  3,387,067,000 
roubles  on  deposit  in  September  no  less 
than  1,104,500,000  roubles  worth  of  in- 
terest-bearing securities  were  kept  by  the 
])opulation  on  deposit  with  the  State  Sav- 
ings Banks. 

Q.— Did  not  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly 
seriously  cripple  the  finances  of  the 
country? 

A. — There  was  at  first  a  big  deficit,  but 
the  Budget  of  19 17  showed  that  the  differ-: 
ence  between  ordinary  revenue  and  ordinary, 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the 
monoply,  had  been  made  good.  This  has 
been  achieved  by  the  introduction  of  an 
income  tax  which  is  estimated  to  bring  in 
130,000,000  roubles  (^13,650,000)  this 
year,  a  tax  on  war  profits  which  will  bring 
55,000,000  roubles  {^S^TJS'^^^)^  great  in- 
creases on  the  tax  on  tobacco,  which  now 
realise  252,000,000  roubles  (^£26, 460, 000), 
as  compared  w^th  78,000,000  roubles 
(^8,200,000),  in  1913;  an  increase  in  the 
sugar  excise  is  expected  to  net  the  Trea- 
sury an  additional  58,000,000  roubles 
(;£!6, 100,000),  and  the  introduction  of  the 
tea  excise  should  give  23,000,000  roubks 
(^2,415,000).  The  revenue  from  the -State 
railways  increased  by  295,000,000  roubles 
(;£30'875,ooo),  from  733,000,000  to 
1,028,000,000  roubles.      The  vodka  mono- 
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[)olv  before  f he  war  brought  in  899,000,000 

roubles    gross    (;£94.400,ooo).       This   year 

it       will       produce       49,000,000       roubles 

(/;5, 145,000)  onlv.     It  will  be  seen,   how- 

\er,    that    the    (difference    has    been    moire 

han  made  up.     The  1917  Budget  shows  an 

vcess   of   revenue  of    264,000,000   roubles 

i  /^2 7, 7 20, 000).      (Revenue    3,998,600,000, 

A-penditure  3,734,600,000.)    In  1915.  there 

was  a  deficit  of  241,200,000  roubles,  and 

in  1916  the  deficit  was  254,900.000  roubles. 

The    estimated     revenue   of    19^7     exceeds 

that     of     19 16     by     960,000,000     roubles 

(^100,800,000). 

Q.— What   is  the   daily   war  expenditure   of 
Russia?  r 

A. — For  19 16  the  total  war  expenditure 
is  estimated  to  be  12,870,000,000  roubles 
(^1,352,000,000).  That  would  mean  a 
Inly  expenditure  of  35.260,000  roubles 
^^3,700,000).  It  is  probably  more  than 
that  now.  though .>  At  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
Mtder  to  obtain  t'he  12,870,000,000  roubles, 
Russia  has  been  obliged  to  borrow  at  ex- 
ceedinglv  disadvantageous  terms,  and  that 
A  hen  the  rouble  again  gets  back  to  par  the 
debt  will  be  nearer  20,000,000,000  roubles 
than  12,000,000,000. 

Q._What  has  become  of  the  1914-5-6   Rus- 
sian  harvests,   and   approximately  what 
quantity     of     accumulated     wheat     is 
likely   to  come  upon   the  world's  mar^ 
kets  from  Russia  on  the  termination  of 
the  war? 
A. — The     usual     exportable   surplus     of 
Russian  w'heat  must  be  still  stored  in  Rus- 
sian granaries  and  sheds.     Some  of  it  has 
found  its  way  to  Great  Britain  by  way  of 
Archangel  in  ships  which  brought  war  ma- 
terial  to   the   White   Sea   port,    but  not  a 
great  deal  can  have  been  exported  in  this 
manner.       It   is    stated   officially   that   the 
crops  for  the  three  years  'have  been  above 
the    average,    so    that    the    pre-war    annual 
surplus      of      about     300.000,000      poods 
(180.000,000    bushels)    has    probably    been 
exceeded.     If  we  assume  that  the  extra  de- 
mands  of    the   army    and    the  exports   via 
Archangel  account  for  50,000,000  bushels, 
a  very  liberal  estimate,  there  would  remain 
in  store  ever V  year,  130,000,000  bushels,  or 
say     400,000,000    bushels     for    the    fhree 
years.       Great     Britain's    average    require- 
ments   are    200,000,000    bushels    of    wdieat 
annually,    which    she    gets     from    oversea. 
About  6o,Qoo,ooo  bushels  came  from  Rus- 
sia, 30,000,000  from  Argentine,  34,000,000 
from  Canada,    and   28.000.000   from   Aus- 
tralia..      Germany    obtained    much    of    her 
w'heat  from  Russia,  but  if  the  resolutions  of 


the  Paris  Conference  be  put  in  force,  pre- 
sumably a  new  market  will  have  to  be 
found  for  the  Russian  wheat  and  barley 
usually  sent  there.  It  is  worth  bearing  in 
mind  that  by  August,  191 7,  there  will  be  a 
further  130,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  added 
to  the  already  gigantic  store,  making  a  total 
of  530,000,000  bushels  waiting  to  reach 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Q.— How  is  it  possible  for^ there  to  be  an  ice- 
free  port  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  in 
Northern   Russia? 

A.— Full  particulars  about  the  ice-free 
port  of  Alexandrovsk,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
were  given  in  Stead^s,  of  March,  1916. 
This  Muran  coast  is. kept  free  of  ice  by  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Varangar  Fjord,  even  fur- 
ther north,  is  used  by  the  Norwegians  all 
the  year  round.  They  ship  iron  ore  from 
that  spot,  for  valuable  deposits  were  re- 
cently discovered  there.  The  Gulf  Stream 
originates  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  flows 
along  the  American  coast  to  New-found- 
land,  and  then  goes  due  east  to  a  point  some 
500  miles  south-west  of  Ireland.  There  it 
divides.  One  branch  sweeps  down  to  the 
coast  of  Spain,  the  other  washes  the  west 
coast  of  the  British  Isles,  and  then  divides 
into  three  branches,  one  goes  north  and  an- 
other south  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  but  they 
reunite  off  the  Norwegian  coast  and  pass 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  washing  the  extreme 
northern  coasts  of  Norway  and  Russia  up 
to  the  White  Sea. 

Q.— The  Allies,  we  know,  are  fighting  for 
the  small  nations.  Are  the  Jews  a 
nation,  and,  if  so,  will  their  question 
be  dealt  with  at  the  Peace  Conference? 

A. — England  went  to  war  "  to  assert 
and  to  enforce  the  independence  of  free 
States,  relatively  small  and  weak,  against 
the  encroachments  and  the  violence  of  the 
strong,"  and  as  the  struggle  proceeded 
this  has  been  assumed  to  include  the  libera- 
tion of  subject  peoples.  The  Jews,  how- 
ever, are  in  different  case  from  other  races. 
The  'Czechs,  the  Poles,  the  Serbs,  the 
Ruthenians,  the  Roumanians,  live  in  more 
or  less  definite  areas,  so  that  their  creation 
into  self-governing  communities  is  possible. 
The  Jews,  though,  are  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  they  do  not  anywhere 
inhabit  territory  where  t'hey  outnumber  the 
peoples  of  other  races.  They  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  other  peoples,  but  yet  are  not  of 
them.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  the 
question  of  the  future  treatment  of  the  Jews 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  France  or 
Turkev  will  be  even  mentioned  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 
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Is  Lord  Miiner  a  German? 

A. — 'According  to  the  British  law,  that  is 
:o  say,  jus  soli,  he  would  be  so  regarded  as 
he  was  born  at  Bonn,  in  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  German  or  French  law,  that  is  to 
say,  /?/s  sanguinis,,  he  would  he  regarded 
as  an  Englishman,  for  his  father  was  Bri- 
tish in  the  eyes  of  that  law,  although,  ac- 
cording to  English  law,  he,  too,  was  a 
German.  Lord  Milner's  grandfather,  an 
Englishman,  settled  in  Germany  and  mar- 
ried a  German  lady.  They  had  a  son, 
Charles  Miiner,  who  went  to  London, 
where  he  practised  as  a  p'hysician.  Later 
he  returned  to  Germany,  and  became 
Reader  in  Engiisfi  at  Tiibingen  University. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Major-General 
Ready,  at  one  time  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Their  son  Alfred,  now  Lord  Mii- 
ner, was  born  on  March  23rd,  1854.  at 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  educated  at 
Tubingen,  but  later  went  to  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  then  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  assistant  editor  of  7  he 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  under  W.  T.  Stead. 
Then  he  became  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Goschen,  when  the  latter  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exche<]uer.  He  spent  four  years  in 
Egypt  as  Under-Secretary  of  Finance, 
under  Lord  Cromer.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue.  He  went  to  Africa  as 
High  Commissioner  and  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony  in  1897,  and  remained  there  as 
High  Commissioner  and  Administrator  of 
the  conquered  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
State  until  he  retired  in  1905.  Since  that 
time  he  has  held  no  public  office. 


Q.— I    read    in   the   papers   some  time   ago 
regulations  concerning  the  censorship, 
stating  that  newspapers  had  not  to  in- 
dicate  where   their   columns   had   been 
censored.     Would  you  give  me  the  text 
of  that  regulation? 
A. — You  probably  refer  to  the  following, 
which     was     approved     by     the     Federal 
Executive  Council    over  a  year  ago : — 

28c. — The  printer  or  publisher  of  any 
newspaper,  periodical,  or  other  publication 
shall  not,  without  the  permission  of  an 
officer  of  the  censorship  staff,  (i)  print  or 
publish  any  statement  to  the  effect  or  from 
which  it  can  be  inferred  that  any  altera- 
tion, addition,  or  omission  has  been  made 
by  the  censorship  in  any  matter  submitted 
to  it;  or  (2)  print  any  matter  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  censorship  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  or  sug-gest  that  any  altera- 
tion, addition,  or  omission  has  been  made 
by  the  censorship;  or  (3)  print  or  publish 
any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  publica- 
tion of  such  matter  has  been  forbidden. 


Q 


What   is  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
between  England  and  America? 


A. — At  the  present  moment  the  exchange 
value  of  the  sovereign  in  New  York  is  4 
dollars  75!  cents.  The  Custom  House 
valuation  of  the  sovereign  was  placed  by 
law  of  Congress,  on  3rd  March,  1874,  at 
"  its  true  value  of  4.8665  dollars  at  par." 
The  London  Stock  Exchange  early  in  1874 
changed  its  method  of  quoting,  but  valued 
the  dollar  at  4s.  or  about  97 J  cents.  This 
being  2 J  cents  below  par,  is  equal  to  a 
quotable  premium  of  about  2|  per  cent., 
and  accordingly  the  Ix)ndon  quotations  are 
to  that  extent  above  actual — a  bond  worth 
100  in  New  York  being  quoted  in  London 
at   ro2j. 


FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER, 


London  Stock  Exchange  quotations  for 
Imperial  Consols  have  fluctuated  to  a  re- 
markable degree  during  the  past  two  and 
a-half  years.  At  the  beginning  of  inter- 
national hostilities  the  quotation  was  7 5 J, 
within  seven  days  the  rate  had  dropped  to 
70  and  a  few  weeks  later  to  68^.  At  the 
end  of  March,  19 15,  66  9-16  was  the  price 
quoted,  the  movement  continuing  down- 
wards until  December,  19 15,  when  58^  was 
touched.  The  drift  remained  unchecked 
until  June  last,  when  the  rate  "  rallied  "  to 
6 1  J,  Since  that  date,  however,  the  quota- 
tion has  gradually  receded,  being  57  on  the 


20th    October    last, 
instant. 


and 


5 -I- 


on    the    I  st 


If  it  were  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
entire  body  of  holders  of  British  Im 
{serial  Consols  to  realise,  in  toto,  to-day. 
they  would  have  to  accept  about  51  per 
cent,  of  the  face  value  of  the  "  goods. ' '  No 
one  imagines  for  a  moment,  however,  that 
such  an  operation  is  likely  ever  to  become 
necessary.  If  it  should,  the  probability  is 
that  if  there  were  pressure  to  quit,  holders 
would  not  obtain  anything  like  50  per  cent. 
Tile  contingency  cannot  reasonably  be  con 
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I.  M>  iiK'  ])()uii  mx-ii  not  be  laboured 
further.  It  must  be  apparent  to  the  dullest 
financial  intellect  that  2 J  per  cent.  Im 
perial  Consols  no  longer  retain  the  exalted 
plane,,  as  a  barometer  of  the  safety  of  the 
State,  which  they  were  accorded  in  ante- 
war  days.  Investors  at  all  events  are 
thoroughly  seized  of  that  vital  fact,  and 
doubtless  they  will  quietly  "mop  up"  as 
much  of  the  stock  as  they  can  comfortably 
carry,  as  soon  as  they  consider  it  has 
touched   l»ttom. 


At  the  quotation  of  51  i  i)er  cent,  cur- 
rent on  ist  February,  Consols  offered  a 
return  of  4.85  per  cent.,  so  that  with  war 
loan  stock  and  bonds  available  in  abun- 
dance and  yielding  anything  up  to  6  per 
C;ent.,  besides  being  exempt  from  certain 
war  taxation,  there  is  no  cause  for  wonder- 
ment that  for  the  time  l)eing  C'onsols  are 
"out  of  court."  Under  the  terms  of  the 
prospectus  of  the  British  4^  per  cent.  War 
Loan,  it  will  be  remembered,  special  facili- 
ties for  conversion  of  Consols  were 
afforded.  These  were  availed  of  to  the 
extent  of  ;£255, 200,000.  Latest  official 
intimations  indicate  that  the  face  value  ot 
Consols  now  outstanding  is  ;£28o,466,338. 
After  the  period  of  "  extravagant  "  market 
rates  for  money,  it  is  certain  that  the  per- 
jietual  Consol  will  enjoy  a  merited  revival 
in  the  esteem  of  the  investor. 


Altliough  it  now  appears  very  question- 
able whether  the  decisions  of  the  Paris 
Economic  (x^nference  will  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Allies  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war — already  in  all  the  allied  coun- 
tries there  have  been  influential  protesta- 
tions against  any  "  trade  war  " — there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  trade  will  not  flow 
through  quite  the  same  channels  as  in  pre- 
war days.  Whilst  the  Allies  have  been 
busily  occupied  with  the  enemy,  neutral 
countries,  to  a  great  extent,  and  some  of 
the  belligerent  nations,  to  a  smaller  degree, 
have  been  actively  competing  for  the  inter- 
national commerce  previously  conducted  by 
Germany,  and  it  is  recognised  that  that 
country  must  lose  a  fairly  considerable 
amount  of  her  former  external  trade, 
whether  the  "trade  war"  campaign  is 
offi<:ially  prosecuted  against  her  or  not. 


Readers       of       Stead's      are       already 
familiar   with   the  formation  of   a   British- 


Italian  corix)ration  and  a  Russo- British 
corporation,  both  concerns  formed  to  facili- 
tate direct  trading  between  the  countries 
indicated,  whilst  many  other  institutions 
have  cropped  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  having  for  their  object  international 
interchange  of  commerce.  Prior  to  the  war 
an  immense  amount  of  Russian  trade  was 
conducted  through  Germany,  and  it  is  in 
this  connection  that  the  greatest  change  is 
likely  to  be  witnessed  with  the  advent  of 
l>eace.  Keen  competition  is  already  in  pro- 
gress in  all  parts  of  the  globe  for  the  cap- 
turing of  Russian  trade.  In  order  to  afford 
hnancial  facilities  to  the  United  States' 
manufacturers  and  exporters,  a  charter  has 
been  granted  for  the  establishme«t  in  Rus- 
sia of  a  branch  of  the  National  (^ity  Bank 
of  New  York,  whilst  a  Russo-Japanese 
bank  is  in  process  of  creation.  Russia  has 
always  been  a  fairly  extensive  purchaser 
of  Australian  produce,  but  has  operated 
directly  with  this  country  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  most  of  the  merchandise 
being  receive'd  through  German  agencies.   . 


During  the  financial  year,  19 14-15,  ex- 
ports from  the  Commonwealth  to  Russia 
were  valued  at  ^270,368,  inclusive  of  pig 
lead,  ;£23o,674  (an  unusual  item,  which 
in  existing  conditions  calls  for  no  special 
explanation),  tallow,  ^8283,  and  wool, 
^30,523.  Imports  in  the  same  year  repre- 
sented ^'105,896.  The  figures  for 
1913  were: — Imports,  ^178,522;  exports, 
^99,891  (tallow  ^96,865);  and  for 
1912:  imports,  ^£166, 386;  and  exports, 
^'135,609;  of  which  latter  total  wheat 
accounted  for  ^£42,324,  wool  for  ^65,034, 
and  tallow  for  ^22,346.  Russian  trade 
Envoys  are  now  visiting  the  Conmion- 
wealth,  and  as  a  result  of  their  sojourn 
here  it  is  practically  certain  that  in  future 
the  figures  will  be  substantially  increased, 
and  that  incidentally  Germany  will  be 
largely  dispensed  with  as  an  intermediary 
in  the  exchange  of  merchandise  between 
Australia  and  Russia. 


Dealing  with  Russian  prospects  after  the 
war,  the  well-known  New  York  financier, 
Mr.  Henry  Clews,  recently  declared  that 
"  a  foremost  place  mu.st  be  assigned  to  the 
country  of  the  Tsar.  The  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  settlement  of  Balkan  difli- 
culties,  improved  rail  connections  with  the 
North  Sea,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast — all 
these,"  he  says,  "  will  mean  new  prosperity 
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for  Russia,  as  well  as  new  and  cheaper 
supplies  of  raw  materials  for  all  the  manu- 
facturing countries  of  the  world.  i^ew 
trade  routes  will  be  opened,  in  fact,  are 
being  opened."  Of  course,  it  would  be 
folly  to  suppose,  that  Germany  will  forego 
her  former  commercial  supremacy  over  her 
neighbour  without  a  struggle.  In  the  first 
place,  her  geographical  situation  gives  her 
a  substantial  advantage  over  her  competi- 
tors, in  addition  to  which  a  large  amount 
of  German  capital  has  been  invested  in  the 
country.  Her  merchants,  agents,  travellers, 
managers,  and  bankers  have^  hitherto 
"  swarmed  over  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia,"  exercising  an  enormous  influence 
in  determining  the  direction  of  commerce, 
and  this  influence  is  likely  to  again  be 
exerted  to  the  utmost. 


There  was  a  time,  not  very  long  since, 
when  any  allusion  at  a  meeting  of  share- 
holders of  a  bank  or  company  (other  than 
a  manufacturing  one)  to  the  fiscal  question 
would  have  raised  a  storm  of  protest  on 
the  ground  of  "  party  -politics,"  and  the 
suggestion  that  the  Government  be  urged 
to  go  to  the  extent  of  prohibition  in  con- 
nection with  many  articles  would  have 
been  received  with  something  akin  to 
horror.  But,  as  in  many  other  connections, 
the  war  has  changed  all  this,  and  to-day 
we  find  it  becoming  quite  ''fashionable  " 
for  bankers  and  other  directors  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  probable  result  of  their  pro- 
fligate extravagance,  and  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  whereby  the  Government  might 
readjust  the  trade  balance  of  the  Common- 
wealth on  a  favourable  basis. 


Unfortunately,  there  is  apparently  much 
need  for  the  earnest  exhortations  of  those 
particularly  associated  with  financial  institu- 
tions, for,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  recently  pointed  out,  if  merchan- 
dise is  not  repaid  by  merchandise,  gold  must 
be  despatched  oversea  as  an  equivalent — an 
unsound  practice  in  normal  tinges,  and  a 
disastrous  one  in  time  of  war.  'The  Cus- 
toms authorities  have  just  issued  statistics 
relating  to  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Com- 


monwealth during  December,  and  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  current  financial 
year.  It  is  evident  from  the  figures  that 
very  little  notice  is  being  taken  of  the 
advice  tendered  by  the  British  Prime 
Minister  and  other  notables,  that  Aus- 
tralians should  assist  the  Empire  in  the 
present  crisis,  by  manufacturing  as  many 
goods  as  possible  within  their  own  borders 
for  their  own  use,  in  addition  to  restricting 
importations  of  merchandise  from  other 
countries.  During  the  July-December 
period  last  year  the  inwards  trade  of  the 
Commonwealth  (gold  shipments  excluded) 
was  valued  at  ;£43, 288,180,  as  against 
;£38, 741,67 2  during  the  last  six  months  in 
1915,  the  increase  representing  ;£4,546,5o8, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  ;£9,ooo,ooo  per 
annum.  Exports  of  merchandise  during 
the  six  months  ended  December  31st  last 
were  valued  at  ;£39?935i25i,  as  against 
^30,881,460  in  the  corresponding  term  in 
the  previous  year,  the  balance  of  trade  in 
merchandise  being  adverse  to  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  extent  of  approximately 
;/;3,35o,ooo. 

•3t  -Sf  * 

In  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Statist   reference   was  made   to  the  "  vital 
necessity    for    addressing    our    energies   to: 
correct    the   enormous    adverse    balance   of] 
trade."      If  was  all  very  well,   the  writei 
declared,    to   devise   schemes,    such    as   the 
mobilisation  of  securities,   the  shipping  ofj 
gold,  and  so  on,  to  pay  for  their  own  im- 
ports   and  those  of   the  Allies,   but   there] 
was    a   bottom    to   the    purse,    even   of    ai 
Croesus,     and    long    ago    attention    should? 
have    been    turned    to    a   reduction    in    the 
imports  to  Britain  themselves.     Even  when 
allowance  was  made  for  the  effect  of  high 
prices,    the    trade    returns    for    November^ 
gave  serious  cause  for   reflection  owing  toj 
the  continued  expansion  in  imports  and  thei 
growing  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 


British  3I  ].x^r  cent.   War  Loan  stock  is-J 
now  quoted  at  ;£86 ;  4 J  per  cent.   British. 
War   Loan   at   £99^    ^^^   Common weajthj 
4h  per  cent.    War  Loan  at  ;^98   12s.   6d. 
Consols  at  ^£51    los. 


-^-O'^^^^-^'^^ 


m^G^i^^m 


^3<I!l5xO^- 
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Sir  Joshua 
Bartlett's  Book 


FREE! 

"THE   HOME   DOCTOR" 

Describing  the  New  Treatment  for 

CATARRH 


FREE  TO-DAY ! 


The  Home  Doctor"  is  a  plain-spoken  book, 
which  gives  au  immense  amount  of  informtv 
tion  about  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and 
all  kindred  troubles,  and  tells  how  sufferers 
c-an  obtain  immediate  relief  and  a  permanent 
cure  under  an  inexpensive  method,  which  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  has 
been  translated  into  EVench,  Italian,  Russian. 
Portuguese.  Spanish  and  Dutch,  and  the  treat. 
ment  it  advocates  has  been  described  by  emi- 
nent physicians  and  chemists  as  the  ONhY 
one  in  the  world  that  reaches  the  whole  of 
the  affected  parts  and  eliminates  the  Catarr- 
hal  Poisons   from    the   system. 

Thousands  of  people  have  already  been 
PEPvMANKNTLY  cured  of  Nose,  Throat.  Ear. 
and  Chest  Affections.  Sir  Jo&hua  Bartlett's 
Method  is  unique.  With  amazing  rapidity  it 
brings  relief,  banishes  coughs,  stops  expecto- 
rations, relieves  the  stuffiness  and  tightness, 
improves  the  hearing,  stops  the  sneezing,  cuts 
away  the  phlegm,  and  in  a  few  weeks  effects 
a  permanent  cure.  ^ 

If  you  suffer  from  breathing  troubles. 
Catarrh.  Bronchial  Disorders.  Deafness.  As- 
thma. Discharges  from  the  Nose,  Phlegm  in 
the  Throat,  Noises  in  the  Head  and  Ears,  and 
Hay  Fever,  you  will  be  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  your  rapid  progress  under  the 
Treatment  within  the  first  fortnight,  and  your 
PEKMxVNENT   Cure   within   a  few    weeks. 

Every  fourth  person  has  Catarrh.  It  begins 
with  running  at  the  nose,  the  result  of  catch- 
ing cold.  If  neglected  it  soon  becomes  chronic. 
Then  it  passes  to  the  Throat,  the  Stomach, 
and  the  Bowels.    It  poisons  the  whole  system. 

Over  300,000  copies  of  the  "Home  Doctor" 
have  been  distributed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  YOU  may  obtain  a  copy  by  sending  3d. 
in  stamps  for  postage,  etc.,  and  filling  in  and 
sending  the  Coupon  below. 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  HERE. 

Cut  out  this  coupon  and  post  to  us,    with   3d.    in   stamps   for   postage. 
MESSRS.    KUNEROL    LABORATORIES    PROPPtlETARY,  BOX  2558,  29  O'OONNELL  STREET. 
SYDNEY  N.S.W. 
Please   send    me,    post    free,    a   copy   of    "THE     HOME     DOCTOR,"    authorised     by     Sir 
Joshua    Bartlett,    for   wh'ich    I   enclose   3d.    in   stamps.     (State  whether  Mj-.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.) 


Name. . . 

A(l:lress. 


S.E..reb.l7. 1917. 
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SPECIAL 


^pedal  price 

10/e 


SIXTT-t)AY  OfWR 

Bctoi  Steel  fishing  f 

Only  m  ,:,^-   10/6  Only 

fWarranted  for  Three  Years! 

Four-jointed     Drawn     Steel     Fishing 
Rods,     Nickel    Mountings,  Cork  Grip, 
10  feel  long,  as  flexible  a$  whalebone:, 
at    rigid  as   steel ;    always  keep  their 
(hape.     Light  yet  strong.     Each  Rod 
bears    the     maker's    guarantee    for 
(Three  Years  against  breakage  while 
in    use.       Packed   in    divided    bag 
Money  back  if  yoa  say  so.    Obtain- 
able    for     Sixty    Days     only    from 
The  Union  Mfg.  &  Agency  Co^ 
299  Elizabeth  Street,  Melb 


SURE  CATCH  FISH  HOOKS 


HOLD     FAST. 

The    Two 


NEVKR     LET 

Hooks    for 


r\ 


GO. 

2/6, 

ind    we 


posted    to   any    address, 

will  give   with  them  a  Package 

of     PUMIPO,    the 
Never-Failing 

Fish  Lure,  that  at- 
tracts all  the  Fish  iu 
the   place. 

THK  Patent  Hook  No.  3  can  be  set 
.      .  to    strike   with    a    light   or    a 

^-^    heavy   pull,  according  to  the  kind        .j^  . 

No     3  of  Fish;    lh«    upper   hook    sweeps        ■^^"«    t, 
_    .*         down   and   secures  the  fish  outside   Price      1/- 
Pnce   the  head.    The  No.  4  Hook  has  the  / 

0/_     line  attached  to  the  sliding  ring,  and  when  the  fish 
/         pulls  the  twin  hooks  spring  apart  and  catch  the  fish 
firmly  hoth  ways.     With  either  of  these  Patent  Hook.s  a  lost 
fish  18  almost  impossible.    Order  at  once  ;  the  stock  is  limited, 
and  this  aavertisenient  will  probably  not  appear  again. 

Luminous  Floats  for  Night  Fishing  1/6, 
Cheap  Rods  and  Waterproof  Lines. 

THE  UNION  COMPANY,    '''J^.'^l^^^^'' 


Every    Lady    H*r    Owa    Dressmaker 

Simplified  DRESS  CUTTING  &  FITTING 

No    persoual    teaching    needed      Save    half 
the    cost    and    yet    hajre    double     the    fT 

number  of  better  fitting  new  dresses.  //  / 

Designing  and  cutting  ladies'  and  children 
dresses  and  garments  by    measuremeni    is 

qnite    simple    and    easy  wnh  these 

Charts   and    Directions.     You  can  tollow 

the  latest   fashion.s  adapted  to  your  own 

taste  and   style,  can   reproduce  any   costume 

you  admire  and  run  no  risk  ol  seeing  some. 

one  else   weanng   a  dress  exactly   like   your 

own.     Complete  Set   of  Five  Charts  and   Directions 

on  heavy   plate  papei  mounted  on  canvas,  practically  un- 

tearablc,  with  00-incfa  Tape  measure,  for  only  3/6  (half 

the  usual   price)  we   pay   postage       ObtainauTe  only   from 

The  Union  Co.,  299  Elizabeth  St.,  Melbourne. 


THE     PERFECT    NEEDLE     THREADER i 

Simple  and  easy  to  use.   Anyone  with  weak 
sight    can     thread     the     finest  \ 


(No.      10)     needle    with     this 


Threadei  The  looped  wire  readily  passes  ^ 
through  even  the  smallest  needle  eye  and  opens  ouL , 
The  end  of  the  thread,  cotton  or  silk  is  placed  in  the  w''~ 
loop,  that  IS  drawn  back  and  takes  the  thread  with  it  ;  ti 
the  needle  is  threaded  instantly.  Useful  for  both  hand  ,-ind  ' 
machine  needles  Can  be  done  "by  the  feel"  iti  a  dim  I 
light  or  by  persons  with  weak  sight.    Only  Seven  Pence  each  \ 


Harness  d  Boot  Mending  Made  Easy. 

The  MARVEL  IEATH[R  STITCHER 

Enables  anyone  to  do 
LOCK  STITCHING  and 

CHAIN  STITCHING 
ual  to  Machine  Work 
DOUBLE-THREAD 
HAND  STITCHING 
The    Good  Old 
Cobbler's  Way. 

Takes  up  to 
Mne-Cord  Waxed 
Thread,  or  even 
Brass  or  Copper  Wir» 
Complete  for  Is;  6d. 
or  with  Special 
Awl  for  Collar 
Work  2s. 6d.,  posted 
to  any  address. 
'pHE  MAKVBL  STITCHKR  is  a  patented  inrention  that 
-*•  simplifies  the  sewinv  of  leather,  rubher,  caiiyaa  and 
similar  heaTy  inHieriaU.  The  engriiTJng  shows  three 
ways  in  which  it  is  Taluable  to  laniars  and  horse 
owners.  You  can  repair  a  horse  collar  with  it  better  than 
mosts.rtdlers.  The  Stiicher  will  tew  a  rip  under  the  haraes 
w.th  h<'aTjr  nine-cord  waied  thread  or  with  wire,  and  make  a 
secure  j.ih  w.th  a  perfect  look-scitch,  or  with  a  chain-stitch  aa 
firm  ns  riTuts.  You  can  sow  on  a  strap,  taking  th«  vtitctioa 
right  ihrnuyh  tha  collar,  and  you  can,  iu  a  eoup.e  of  uiinute.a, 
form  a  hoili.w  ki  ease  a  sore  shoulder.  A  patch  or  corering' 
piece  cun  i  e  stilchc  i  on  in  any  postion  ;  in  fact,  a  collar  can 
be  cnnipleieiy  re-oovered  bj  aiiToii*!.  The  operation  is  so 
simile  that  KAILORM  18  IMPohSiHl.B.  The  .>tttcher  is 
equally  useful  for  hoot,  saddle  and  harness  repairs.  Rivetit 
aregoo.1  as  a  makp-shift,  but  they  are  no  use  for  collars,  ai.d 
stitching  is  peferahle  for  most  mends.  The  Marrel  make* 
double-thr-«d  hand-sewing,  the  real  tradesman's  Mitch,  m 
easy  that  anyone  can  re-sole  a  welted  boot,  repair  a  bttret 
upper,  or  mend  a  rip  in  a  saddle  or  harness,  with  light  or 
heaTj  thread,  or  with  brass  or  copper  wire.  Full  printod 
direct  ons  arc  ewppiied,  and  each  MhttcI  Stitcher  is  st-nt  oat 
threaded  up  ready  for  use.  with  a  gooil  serriceable  awl.  The 
price  is  only  1/6,  including  postage  to  any  aidress.  F.«r  colar 
sewing  a  special  awl  is  needed,  that  makes  the  price  of  the 
complete  outfit  1/6.  Fine  work,  like  boot  uppers,  can  1»«  lewn 
with  a  stxjut  Stitcher,  but  a  neater  job  is  made  with  a  light 
Stitcher.  If  you  order  both  fine  and  stout  Stitches  von  luar 
hare  the  two  for  2/6.  or  with  the  Special  Collar  A w'l  for  S/tt 
carriage  paid.    Ohtainahle  only  fnm 

THE     UNION     MANUFACTURING    CO., 

299     ELIZABETH     STREET.     MELBOll  RNE. 

Handy  Cooker  &  Warmer 

.lust  the  thing  for  an  Early 
Breakfast  or  a  Late  StPipper. 
No  Danger,  no  trouble,  no  iioiM, 
no  smtU.  Boiling  water  in  iwe 
minutes.  Soon  warm  a  chilly 
room.  Pour  in  a  little  spirit 
and  gasi!!  pri'duced  with  greater 
heat  thau  any  similar  sture.  Oas 
qnite  free,  thus  explosion  Impot- 
■ible.  li<'liTered  anywhere  for 
only  2i.  9d.  THE  UNION  CO.. 
390  Elizabeth   St.,  Iftelbonras. 


WHY    NOT    BE    TALLER? 


Gilbert'*.  Ad)ast< 
able  Heel^asbioni 
for  Ladies  •nd.Gex>- 
tlemen.  Very  easy 
the  body.  Light 
onace. 


and  comfortable.  Improre  the  balance 
and  soft,  made  of  leather,  cork  and  felt,  nnder 
Adjustable  to  any  height  by  cork  wedge.  Doctors  strongly 
recommend  these  supports  to  ease  the  action  of  the  feet. 
State  size  of  boot  when  ordering^  Obtainable  only  from 
The  Union  Co..  299  Eliaabeth  St..  Melbonroa, 


THE  COOKING  THERMOMETER 

The  Cook's  sure  guide  and  safeguard,  ensures 
good  roasting  and  baking  and  prevents  spoilt 
food  To  properly  roast  a  joint  or  to  bake 
cakes  or  pastry  the  oven  should  be  at  the  correct 
teiTip»?ratU7e.  Beef,  mutton,  veal  and  pork  all 
need  different  degrees  of  heat  to  be  most  appe 
tising  and  nutritious,  and  without  a  thermo- 
meter guesswork  is  th^  uncertain  gnide. 
Tough  aud  ill-flavored  meat  and  spoilt  pastry 
are  often  due  to  the  lack  of  this  appliance. 
The  Cooking  Thermometer  is  of  British  make,  of 
heavv  polished  brass,  with  mercury  tube  registering  to  400 
degrees,  and  there  is  a.  Table  of  times  and  tempcraurts  for 
cooking  all  kinds  of  food  as  fixed  by  the  famous  chef,  M. 
Nicolas  Soyer.  The  price  is  only  2/-  carriage  paid  (worth 
3/6)      The  Unioa  MIg.  Co..  299  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
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HOW  TO   DEVELOP   AUSTRALIA. 

II.-AUSTRALIA'S  STEEL  AGE. 


Born  amid  the  cataclysm  of  the  great 
world  war,  Australia's  Steel  Industry  has 
already  met  her  own  requirements,  and  is 
producing  supplies  of  the  vital  metal  for 
cannon  and  shells  for  England.  The  Gold 
Industry  ministered  to  the  infant  growth  of 
this  country ;  the  Steel  Industry  will  pro- 
vide the  most  essential  factor  in  its  rise  to 
industrial  maturity. 

Who  would  have  thoug'ht  two  years  ago 
that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this 
country  would  have  so  rapidly  developed, 
that  the  British  Government  would  think  it 
worth  while  to  request  regular  supplies  of 
metal  from  the  works  at  Newcastle?  Two 
years  ago  it  was  hard  to  convince  anybody 
not  well  informed  on  the  subject  that  Aus- 
tralia really  possessed  sufficient  iron  ore 
for  the  supply  of  her  own  railways.  Broken 
Hill  Proprietary,  however,  advised  by  some 
of  the  most  enlightened  brains  of  the  day, 
was  convinced  that  the  ore  was  obtainable 
in  abundance,  and  at  Waratah  Bay,  New- 
castle, it  has  erected  a  smeltry  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  Old  World,  and  has  allocated 
several  millions  to  the  development  of  Aus- 
tralia's Age  of  Steel.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  necessary  capita!  was  taken  from  the 
reserves  of  this  wealthy  corporation,  but 
several  millions  were  raised  by  the  com- 
pany by  way  of  debentures  offered  to  t!he 
general  public,  and  eagerly  taken  up  by 
those  who  have  faith  in  its  business  acumen. 

The  works  at  Newcastle,  opened  on  June 
2nd,  1915,  cover  264  acres  of  harbour  front- 
age at  the  great  coal  port,  and  employ  up- 
wards of  twelve  hundred  men.  One  of  the 
first  contracts  received  was  from  the  New- 
South  Wales  Government,  which  requisi- 
tioned the  supply  of  2500  tons  of  rails  for 
the  Broken  Hill-Condobolin  railway.  The 
Government  at  the  time  was  extremely  anx- 
ious that  this  line  should  be  constructed 
speedily,  and  it  must  have  had  great  faith 
in  the  company  when  it  placed  the  order. 
Evidence  of  far  greater  faith  from  an  in- 
finitely higher  authority  was  exhibited  lately 
when  Britain  demanded  full  and  regular 
supplies  of   Australian   steel. 


How  long  has  Australia  temporised  over 
the  birth  of  her  steel  industry?  How  long 
will  the  supplies  of  native  ore  last,  and 
what  bearing  will  the  industry  have  on  the 
general  industrial  progress  of  the  country? 
Well,  as  far  back  as  1822,  Tasmania,  the 
Cinderella  of  the  States,  was  known  to 
possess  an  abundance  of  iron  ore,  but  with 
their  traditional  complacency  the  comfort- 
able islanders  just  scratched  over  the  sur- 
face of  their  iron  fields  and  turned  over  to 
sleep  again.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  100 
years,  mainland  investors  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  they  also  have  iron  deposits  to 
be  worked,  so  that  in  one  sense  they  have 
little  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
being  any  more  advanced  than  the  Tas- 
manians  in  the  realisation  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. However,  they  are  now  fully 
awake,  and  the  smelters  of  Newcastle  are 
going  full  blast,  turning  out  pig-iron  at  the 
rate  of  40  and  50  million  tons  per  annum. 

By  the  end  of  August,  19 15,  the  works 
had  produced  36,214  tons  of  pig-iron,  from 
which  were  made  17,134  tons  of  billets  and 
blooms,  and  11,574  tons  of  rails.  The  com- 
pany then  had  contracts  for  over  100,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  in  Australia,  and  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  increasing  the 
originally  calculated  output  from  125,000 
tons  to  170,000  tons  of  stod.  per  annum.  It 
is  probably  a  national  secret  '  how  much 
more  steel  will  be  produced  from  these 
works  to  comply  with  the  Imperial  orders, 
and  to  maintain  a  sufficient  supply  for  local 
needs.  There  is  in  effect  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  business  which  the  company  may 
do,  if  it  can  only  get  the  men.  A  bounti- 
ful supply  of  ore  is  assured.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  53,000,000  tons  are  available 
for  present  needs,  but  in  this  calculation 
only  the  more  important  parts  of  the  present 
known  deposits  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

The  war  has  done  our  steel  industry 
nothing  but  good.  It  has  cut  off  supplies 
of  imported  iron  and  steel  amounting  to 
^'4.577»857,  and  brought  us  a  gilt-edged 
order  from  England,  supported  by  the  im- 
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perative  necessity  of  the  military  authori- 
ties, who  will  have  the  metal,  no  matter 
what  difficulties  may  be  met  with. 

For  the  proper  development  of  the  Steel 
Age  in  any  country  it  is  essential  that  iron 
ore  should  be  found  reasonably  near  to  good 
coal  deposits.  Newcastle  has  some  of  the 
richest  and  best  coal  measures  in  the  world. 
It  is  also  a  seaport,  and  within  reasonable 
carrying  distance  by  both  rail  and  water, 
the  State  of  New  South  Wales  alone  can 
furnish  all  the  iron  ore  that  the  great  works 
can  consume  for  some  time  to  come.  Water 
carriage  is  the  vital  feature.  Knowing 
this,  the  wise  minds  that  directed  the  foun- 
dation of  the  industry  decided  it  would  be 
better  to  take  the  ore  to  the  coal  than  the 
coal  to  the  ore  deposits.  Having  estab- 
lished the  strategical  point  for  their  works, 
the  company  obtained  a  lease  of  what  is 
practically  an  immense  hi'll  of  iron  at  the 
Iron  Knob,  on  the  headwaters  of  Spencer's 
Gulf,  South  Australia.  It  is  from  this 
very  valuable  deposit  that  Newcastle  works  * 
now  receive  a  safe  and  constant  ore 'supply. 
In  addition  to  the  Soufh  Australian  and 
New  South  Wales  ore  bodies,  others  of 
probably  equal  value  exist  in  all  J;he  other 
States.  Those  in  Tasmania  are  of  especial 
note,  because  they  are'  lying  very  near  to 
the  water  front.  The  deposits  on  the  West 
Coast  lie  near  to  the  great  Mount  Lye'll 
mining  field,  and  if  they  are  to  be  deve- 
loped locally,  they  will  soon  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  abundant  supply  of  electric 
power  for  smelting  from  Tasmania's  fam- 
ous lake  water  scheme.  This  Government 
enterprise,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing, 
is  already  in  full  operation,  supplying 
power  for  the  lighting  and  tramwavs  of 
Hobart,  at  a  fraction  of  the  common  cost 
of  electricity,  and  it  is  about  to  be  further 
availed  of  for  the  electrolytic  treatment  of 
refractory  copper  and  other  ores.  Though 
Tasmania  discovered  its  iron  loo  years  ago 
and  went  to  sleep  on  tlie  deposit,  the  island 
State  may  yet  come  into  its  own*  as  the 
greatest  steel  producer  of  the  Australian 
group. 

In  Victoria  iron  deposits  of  great  rich- 
ness are  known  to  exist  at  Nowa-Nowa,  in 
the  Gippsland  district,  and  at  Dookie. 
They,  like  the  Tasmanian  deposits,  have 
long  been  known  and  slept  upon.  Tiiey 
have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  near 
a  good  coal  bed,  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
may    be    developed    by    means    of    electric 


power  obtained  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Murray.  A  Bill  has  already  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Victorian  Parliament,  providing 
for  the  production  of  electricity  from  the 
Murray  waters,  and  a  company  has  been 
formed  to  carry  out  the  sc'heme,  as  soon  as 
legis'lative  sanction  has  been  obtained. 

The  Iron  Knob,  in  South  Australia,  and 
the  Iron  Mark  are  siippased  to  possess 
21,000,000  tons  of  ore,  but  probably  de- 
posits are  much  greater  t^han  this.  Queens- 
land has  been  for  some  time  raising  mode- 
rate quantities  of  iron,  and  securing  a  pro- 
mising revenue  from  this  source.  West 
Australia  has  more  iron  ore  than  its  geolo- 
gists have  been  able  to  define,  but  nothmg 
has  beep  done  to  develop  it.  There  are 
great  reefs  of  rich  ironstone  in  the  Nor- 
thern Territory,  but  so  far  no  coal  has  been 
(liscoverecl  with  which  they  might  be 
treated. 

Iron  is  the  greatest  of  the  metals.  The 
American  Republic  never  really  grew  up 
until  the  Pittsburg  works  were  put  into  full 
operation.  Germany  would  never  have  been 
able  to  make  war  if  it  had  not  become  a 
greayt  iron -producing  country,  realising  Bis- 
marck's bitter  ideal — the  growth  of  blood 
and  iron. 

Iron  made  Britain  great.  Iron  will  make 
Australia  literally  self-contained.  Rail- 
roads, steamships,  bridges,  motor  vehicles, 
tramways,  machinery — everything  that  goes 
to  build  t'he  skeleton  of  the  material  state, 
is  made  of  iron.  More  than  anyj 
other  country,  Australia  has  .  scope  for 
the  extension  of  her  civilisation  by 
the  use  of  this  king  of  metals.  She  is  late 
in  the  day  in  realising  this  opportunity, 
this  essential  factor  of  nation  building,  but 
in  one  important  sense,  this  is  fortunate. 
She  has  now  at  her  command  t'he  most 
subtle  machinery  for  the  production  of  the 
metal  that  ap})lied  science  has  discovered 
by  much  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  the  Old  World.  She  is,  in  fact,  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  matters,  the  inheritor  of  the 
wisdom  of  t'he  ages.  The  war  itself,  with 
all  its  hideous  cruelties,  has  conspired  with 
more  agreeable  factors  to  the  establishment 
of  Australia's  Iron  Age.  and  in  the  coming 
Peace,  Australians,  dragging  their  dripping 
blades  from  the  blighted  fields  of  Arma- 
geddon, may  turn  with  every  augury  for 
success  to  the  up-building  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  application  of  steel  to  the  golden 
arts  of  Peace.  ,., 


Fehruary  17,  19:7, 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


XV. 


She  cranks  easily,  Madam, 
with  Plume  Benzine! 

They  were  inspecting  a  new  car  with  a 
view  to  purchase.  Visions  of  frantically 
craii^ing  the  engine  amid  a  gaping  crowd 
of  onlookers  arose  in  the  lady's  mind,  for 
she  intended  to  drive  the  car  occasionally. 
But  the  salesman  explained  that  easy  start- 
ing depended  largely  on  the  motor  spirit 
used. 

Plume  Benzine 

Easy  starting—Sweet  running—More  miles 

"Plume"  is  famous  for  easy  starting,  be- 
sides givmg  more  mileage  and  ensuring  a 
clean  cylinder.  The  ready  response  of 
Plume  Motor  Spirit  at  all,  times  wins  the 
confidence  of  Lady  Motorists. 

Correct  Lubrication 

To  keep  your  car  new  you  must  lubricate 
correctly.  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  furnish  the 
correct  lubrication.  "A  grade  for  each  type 
of  Motor."  Our  Recommendation  Chart- 
mailed  free  upon  request— will  show  you 
the  grade  to  use  in  your  car.  For  sale  at 
all  dealers  and  garages. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company 

Proprietary  Limited 
Throughout    the    Commonwealth    and    New    Zealand 


.^/t; 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Keview  when  writing  to  advertiafcrs. 
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Recruiting  Campaign 


TURNED   DOWN 

"  Amongst  the  volunteers  who  lately  pre- 
sented themselves  from  Bathurst,  N.S.W., 
was  a  well-known  champion  rifl.e-shot — win- 
ner of  two  King's,  including  the  Victorian. 
The  cause  of  the  rejection  was  varicose 
veins." — Sydney    "  Sun,"    16/Q/15. 


Many  people  who  suffer  more  or  less  from 
this  complaint,  or  who  have  it  in  the  earlier 
stages  when  the  suffering  point  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  fail  to  realise  what  an  abso- 
lutely certain  and  distressing  time  they  are 
in  for  by  neglecting  to  obtain  treatment  to 
overcome  the  trouble. 

Many  are  misguided  by  obtaining  poor 
advice  on  the  subject ;  they  are  told  that  the 
veins  don't  amount  to  anything,  or  that  no 
known  remedy  is  available;  in  one  way  or 
another  being  put  off  until  disaster  over- 
comes them,  and  then  they  are  advised  to 
have  them  out.  Such  advice  is  bad  from 
start  to  finish.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it 
has  cost  money,  as  well  as  being  useless. 

Now,  let  us  show  you  the  other  side  of 
the  story  by  some  of  those  who  have  proved 
to  themselves  that  a  real  remedy  does  exist, 
and  that  not  only  is  it  efficacious,  but  that 
it  is  harmless  and  painless. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  Vecsey 
Home  Method  of  treating  varicose  veins  and 
ulcers  speaks  for  itself  I  Those  who  have 
used  it  are  the  ones  who  do  the  speaking 
for  it,  and  who  praise  it  loudly  and  long. 
We  give  you  here  a  few  instances  of  their 
praise,  but  would  like  to  send  you  scores  of 
letters,  which  tell  more  earnestly  than  we 
can  what  tlhe  treatment  is  capable  of. 


The  Manager, 


Gatton.   Qld. 


Dear  Sir,— I  received  your  letter  inquiring  after 
my  condition,  and  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
Hiy  legs  are  all  right  again.  1  knocked  the  shin 
bone  where  it  was  previously  sore,  and  broke  the 
skin,  and  feared  that  the  old  condition  might 
return,  but  your  prompt  reply  to  my  request  for 
ointment  enabled  me  to  check  the  trouble  before 
it  developed.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  I 
will  not  require  any  more  ointment  from  you. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  veins  pre- 
viously so  swollen  and  enlarged  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  sight  and  touch,  as  you  pro- 
mised they  would,  and  all  that  is  to  be  noticed  is 
a  slightly  blue  tinge  of  the  skin  above  where  they 
used  to  exist,  owing  probably  to  the  discoloura- 
tion of  the  tissue  from  very  long  duration.  My 
legs  have  never  bothered  me  in  the  least  since 
discontinuing  the  treatment,  and  thanking  you 
again,— I  remain,  yours  sincerely. 

MRS.    H.    CLARKE. 


Manager,  Vecsey.  Rathscar,  Vic. 

Dear  Sdr^ — After  twenty  years'  suffering  from 
bad  Varicose  Veins  your  treatment  has  given  me 
back  the  use  of  my  legs,  comfortable  and  free 
from  pain,  and  my  gratitude  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Since  beginning  the 
treatment,  and  ever  since  I  completed  it,  I  have 
noticed  a  vast  difference  in  my  heart  action;  my 
circulation  is  greatly  improved,  and  I  feel  better 
in  every  respect.  Pfior  to  the  treatment  my 
heart  was  very  bad.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
treatment  is  not  only  harmless,  but  it  is  wonder- 
ful as   well. — Yours  gratefully, 

V.    J.    JARDINE. 


The  Manager,  Narrandera,   N.S.W- 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  write  you 
sooner.  Since  I  received  the  last  lot  of  treat- 
ment I  have  gone  on  splendidly,  and  my  leg  is 
quite  well  now,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  I  do  not  require  further  treatment  for 
it.  However,  you  can  imagine  what  pleasure  it  is 
to  be  able  to  get  about  again  free  from  pain 
and  with  no  evidence  of  the  old  trouble.  The 
enlarged  veins  have  completely  subsided.  Before 
undertaking  your  treatment  the  pan  was  som'.- 
times  so  excruciating  that  I  could  hardly  put  up 
with  it.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  at- 
tention and  kindness  to  me  during  the  time  I  was 
under   treatment. — Yours   gratefully, 

E.    M.    McATJSTER. 


The  Manager,  Nareeb  Nareeb,  Vic. 

Dear  Sir, — Re  your  lett-er  asking  if  I  needed 
further  treatment,  I  beg  to  advise  that  when  I 
told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  my  leg  seemed 
to  be  cured  I  found  that  I  was  not  mistaken.  I  did 
not  write  further,  as  there  was  no  necessity,  and 
the  money  I  paid  for  the  treatment  would  have 
been  well  spent  had  it  been  ten  times  the 
amount.  I  had  not  bothered  writing  again,  and 
I  was  waiting  to  see  if  the  results  were  perma- 
nent, and  how  my  leg  was  getting  on,  and  it  is 
doing  splendidly.  There  are  now  only  a  few  dis- 
coloured patches  where  the  veins  formerly  ex- 
isted in  large  knota,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  now 
ENTIRELY  CURED  and  all  right  again.  Thank- 
ing you  again  for  your  attention  and  treatment. 
—I  remain,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)     MRS.    P.   A.    KELi>Y. 


The  evidence  of  those  who  have  used  a 
treatment  is  the  best  test  of  its  efficacy. 
We  ask  you  only  to  believe  what  those  who 
have  used  it  say. 

ADVICE       Send    2d.    stamp    for    our    illus- 
FREE.  trated    booklet,    which    describes 

varicose  veins  fully,  and  our 
method  of  curing  them.  We  will  advise  you 
free  of  any  charge  or  obligation  and  supply 
you  with  scores  of  grateful  letters  from 
people  all  over  the  world,  and  right  at  homo 
also,  who  have  been  restored  to  perfect  leg 
henlth  by  us.     Write  to-day.         '  [2613J 


VECSEY   VARIX-ARIUM 

3221  Ash  Street,  SYDNEY 


!^tonds  n,Ticu\   \7l2in. 


New  Season's  Prices : 

"  RUNABOUT,"  £185.     «  TOURING  "  Model,  £195. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


WonU  you  require  further  Proof  of  EFFICIENCY  and  VALUE  than  the  fact  that 
over  one  half  of  the  Motor  Cart  in  use  in  the  world  are  FORDS  ?  ? 

Sole  Agents:  TARRANTS 

(The  Predominant  MELBOURNE  Motor  People), 

104-112  Russell  Street 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  ? 

If  so.  what  are  you  wearing  for  it?  Is  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  fteel  spring  trusses, 
which  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  lo  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer. 

You,  BO  doubt,  have  long  been  wbbioc  to  obtain  an  appliance  tbat  wonld  be  not  only  roiifor  sLIe  fo  wrar.  but  one 
wbicb  would  also  bold  your  rup'ure  under  all  condi  ions.  If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  vou 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUrOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  Thif  appliance  is  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  KEW.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  best  apparatus  lor  rupture  which  bas  yet  bren  invented.  It  does  away  altogetlier  with  those  cumbersome 
steel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  exerts  a  fentle,  yet  firm  and  uniforia  pressure,  always  on  the  coriect  spot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
with  every  appliance  sent  out.     If    it  should    not    prove   satisfactory,    you    are   not  asked  to  keep  it.     The  price 
is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  i?  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  guarantee  perfect  ease,  comfort,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  posted  free 
anywbere.     We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Buildings,  349a  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 


HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED    WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery. 

Send  tor  Catalogue  to-day, 

HILDYARD    WAQON     WORKS 

KENSINQTON.  MELBOURNE. 


Conscription  in 
New  Zealand 


3d. 


With  Introduction  by 
HENRY  STEAD 

3.y.    post   free   from  STEAD'S   REVIEW, 
Clyde  House,    Melbourne 


Slrad'?  lierTe)f,  hl^li. 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 


for  the 


Clemak  Safety  Razor 


THE  CLEMAK  is  England's  best  Safety  Razor  of  the  popular  type. 
It  is  simple  and  unique,  possessing  every  feature  that  stands  for 
efficiency  and  satisfaction. 

THE  CLEMAK  provides  a  fresh  blade  for  every  day  of  the  week — no 
intricate  adjustment  is  needed— and  is  one  of  the  few  razors  that  can 
be  cleaned  without  removing  the  blade. 

It  is  chin  comfort  to  use  THE  CLEMAK,  and  the  truest  economy 
to  buy  one. 

The  self-adjusting  features  of  THE  CLEMAK  make  it  the  simplest 
Safety  Razor  to  use. 

THE  CLEMAK  BLADE  has  mar- 
vellous edge-retaining  properties, 
which,  after  long  service,  may  be 
revived  with  an   ordinary  strop. 

With  THE  CLEMAK  there  is  no 
scraping,  no  forcing  —  just  the 
simple  continued  movement  that 
leaves  behind  it  a  smooth  skin, 
freed  from  the  beard. 


Complete,   in  Serviceable  Box,   with  7 
Blades  and  Stropping  Handle 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 
PRICE 


5/- 


By  Post 

3d.  Extra 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 


ONLY  UNIVERSAL  PROVIDERS 
NEW  PALACE  EMPORIUM 


Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney 
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